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Announcement... 


Personnel To Be Issued 6 Times a Year! 


Because of the ever-widening interest in the subject of personnel administration 
and industrial relations and because of the growing readership of PERSONNEL, the 
AMA has decided to publish this magazine six times a year instead of on the 
present quarterly basis. 


This new basis of issue will take effect beginning with July, 1941. Thereafter, 
PERSONNEL will appear bi-monthly as follows: July, September, November, January, 
March and May. Volume 17 is completed with this May, 1941, number. Volume 18 
will begin with the July issue. 


Because of the increased frequency of issue, extra subscriptions, which many 
company members receive in addition to those sent under their membership, will be 
renewable at $3.00 per year instead of at the present rate of $2.00. Membership 
discounts that apply to other AMA publications will not apply to PERSONNEL 
subscriptions. 


The contents of future issues of PERSONNEL will be substantially of the same 
character as in the past. More frequent publication, however, will permit inclusion 
of material of a “newsier” and more topical nature. Some of the articles planned 
for coming issues are: Methods of Improving the Interview; The Selection and 
Training of Inspectors; Setting Up a Personnel Department for a Medium-Size 
Company; Problems in Running a Credit Union; The Training of Raters; The Future 
of Pension Plans; Compensation of Salesmen; Reducing Accidents in Defense 
Plants; Selling a Rating Plan. 


Readers are invited to contribute notes concerning personnel developments in 
their companies. These notes might cover such subjects as: establishment of 
employee pension plans; employee vacation policies; appointment of a personnel 
director; news regarding suggestion systems; installation of incentive plans; develop- 
ment of employee tests; plant drives to reduce losses from waste; etc. 








Editor — James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 
Assistant Editor —M. J. DooHER 


PERSONNEL is published quarterly by the American Management Association at 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y., at fifty cents per copy or two dollars per year. Vol. XVII, 
No. 4, May, 1941. Entered as second-class matter August 8, 1938, at the Post Office at 
New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before 
the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association 
does not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 


No portion of the contents of this Fee mn may be reprinted without the express per- 
mission of the American Management Association. 
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THE FUTURE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


BY ALEXANDER R. HERON 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, San Francisco 


Labor has expended most of its day of power, declares Mr. Heron in this analysis 
of collective-bargaining trends. Speculating on the effect of the war, the author 
predicts a dark future for unionism in the event of an Axis victory. Even if the 
democracies win, the postwar years will be years of recession for American labor, 
asserts Mr. Heron, and responsibility for the trend of collective bargaining will rest 
largely in management's hands. 


HE future of collective bargaining, or of agriculture, or of banking, or 

of any other field of activity, cannot be intelligently considered today 
without some effort to evaluate the influence of the present war. 

The war’s effect may be considered on three premises, as follows: 

(1) A victory of the Axis powers. 

(2) A victory of the democracies without active participation by 

the United States. 
(3) A victory of the democracies after active participation by the 
United States. 

The future of collective bargaining in the event of an Axis victory can 
be foretold. In those countries subjected to Axis control, collective bargain- 
ing will disappear, immediately and completely. Assuming that the United 
States survives the Axis victory, it must undergo internal changes in its 
economy which will be nothing short of revolutionary. “These changes may 
take the form of a completely planned economy directed to the conduct of 
a self-sustained continental nation. At the other extreme, they may take 
the seemingly incredible form of a peaceful or violent revolution resulting 
in a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

In either event, government would dominate the economy of the na- 
tion. Government cannot bargain with constituent elements of the popu- 
lation, whether taxpayers or workers. President Roosevelt dramatized this 
fact by his statement regarding the attempted WPA strikes in 1938: “You 
cannot strike against the Government.” 

Therefore, regardless of the form of the changes which would take 
place following an Axis victory, the future of collective bargaining in the 
United States would be black. 

Assuming a victory for Britain and the democracies without active par- 
ticipation by the United States, we may anticipate an emotional revival 
which will manifest itself in a form of democracy throughout much of Eu- 
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rope; a form of democracy which will have the same hazards as that which 
followed World War I. These hazards are rooted in the lack of democratic 
tradition and experience among most of the peoples of Central Europe. 
During the early years of this new experiment in European democracy, 
radical forms of collective bargaining will develop, and be reflected in 
America. ‘These will probably include a new surge of organized labor into 
politics—“labor governments” and “popular fronts.” 

Before the achievement of victory, the course of collective bargaining 
in the United States will be seriously affected by the pressure of the defense 
and “Aid-to-Britain” program. 

Assuming eventual victory for the democracies with active participation 
by the United States, the influences at work under the present defense pro 
gram, within the nation, will be greatly intensified but not fundamentally 
changed. ‘Therefore, the main features of the trend on both premises may 
be considered together. 

‘The period of American participation in the last World War saw spec 
tacular increases in the strength of organized labor. ‘The reported member. 
ship of the American Federation of Labor grew from 2,020,671 in 1914 to 
4,078,740 in 1920. Most of this surge came during 1917-1919. ‘The admin- 
istration then in power had liberal and pro-labor leanings which, by the 
standards of that generation, were comparable to those of the present ad- 
ministration. 


POSTWAR LABOR RETREAT 

The period of liquidation following the first World War saw the great: 
est retreat in the history of the organized labor movement. Over 1,200,000 
loss in A. F. of L. membership was shown by 1924, almost 2,000,000 by 1933: 

Many causes contributed to this retreat, of which a few might be men- 
tioned: 

(1) The liquidation of war industries. 

(2) ‘he demobilization of the army forces, creating surpluses of labor. 

(3) The poorly planned and badly timed strikes in 1920 and 1921. 

(4) The political reaction in 1920, changing governmental attitudes. 

(5) The spurious prosperity of the 20's. 

The trend during the period following the present emergency will 
doubtless parallel that of 1920-1924 in many ways. 

In the development of either the second or third premise, we face an 
immediate trend which can be rather accurately mapped. In the role of the 
arsenal of the democracies, or in the role of a participant in the war, the 
United States of America will be determined to produce defense materials 
efficiently and without interruption. 
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It does not follow that this production will be at a proper labor cost. 
Where collective bargaining centers on wage increases, the force of public 
opinion and government power is likely to lean toward the workers. 

However, where collective bargaining involves the political issues of 
unionism, as distinct from the economic interests of the workers, the senti- 
ment of both government and public will rapidly crystallize against union 
activities which impede the defense program. 


UNIONISM IN JEOPARDY 


Those unions which attempt to exploit the defense program, to the 
extent of striking to enforce their political demands, may easily reverse the 
progress of collective bargaining of the last eight years and undermine the 
whole structure of organized labor. Blocking the defense program to en- 
force demands for jurisdictional rights, closed shop, restriction of appren- 
tices, restriction of emergency workers, will soon exhaust the public’s 
patience. The exploitation of defense workers through exorbitant fees, 
enforceable under closed-shop conditions, will provoke a reaction against 
the agencies which profess to represent workers for purposes of collective 
bargaining. 

In short, public opinion is likely to draw a sharp line between bargain- 
ing for better wages and working conditions, and bargaining for the politi- 
cal and technical advantages of union officials; between bargaining for those 
things which obviously improve the status of the worker, and bargaining 
for those things which apparently improve only the status of the profes- 
sional union official. 

The immediate effect, during the period of a defense or war emergency, 
is less important than the later effect. If any considerable number of unions 
disgrace the labor movement by selfish, political and unpatriotic exploita- 
tion of the emergency, the trend toward intelligent and liberal collective 
bargaining attitudes on the part of employers generally will suffer a reverse. 
The liquidation following the emergency boom will seem to some employ- 
ers as a God-sent opportunity to crush a movement which seemed to 
threaten the safety of the country in its days of trial. The recession in the 
labor movement which marked the years following 1920 will be repeated 
and exaggerated. 

It might seem that the leaders of organized labor would remember 20 
years ago, and direct the strategy of their unions toward avoiding the dis- 
asters of those days. But the leadership of many important unions is in the 
hands of younger men who do not remember the lessons of those days. 
While this may not be true at the summit of official rank, it is essentially 
true in those levels of union leadership which are in direct contact with the 
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rank-and-file workers. It is true not only in the new unions which hay 
flourished under the leadership of the C.1.O., but equally true in the sud 
denly expanded unions of the A. F. of L. 

The communist influence in labor unions, both actual and alleged, 
complicates the task of labor statesmen. However, as the defense program 
progresses, the resentment against communist influence and Fifth Colum 
activities may actually strengthen the hands of those leaders who are striy. 
ing to prove the value of democratic bargaining processes. Such leader 
may be able to appeal to the patriotism of their members, as well as to far. 
sighted self-interest, to prevent excesses in either demands or actions. 


TREND OF CURRENT DEMANDS 

Turning now to current trends which may foretell the future of collec 
tive bargaining, it may be that they are not significant as compared with 
the all-embracing influence of the war emergency. 

Thus far, unions have not advanced any important type of collective 
bargaining demand which can be traced directly to the emergency. Rather 
they have attempted to capitalize on the emergency to strengthen their 
demands for the types of concession which they had already placed in their 
respective programs. 

‘T'wo demands may be related to the emergency. ‘These cover a bonus 
for military service, and extensions of the leave-of-absence or guaranteed: 
reemployment provisions of the Selective Service and National Guard Mo- 
bilization Acts. 

Among demands recently developed may be counted: 

(1) Vacations. 

(2) Severance pay. 

(3) Job or shift preference based on seniority. 

(4) Special privileges for union representatives. 

(5) Participation in setting standards, piece rates or working rules. 

(6) Participation in development of plant efficiency. 

Other concessions which are old in the program of union spokesmen 
have been newly emphasized, not only under the favorable conditions cre 
ated by the emergency but under the favorable conditions created earlier 
by an unbalanced governmental attitude. The more important demands 
in this class relate to: 

(1) Closed shop, union shop or preferential hiring. 

(2) Seniority with wide variations and refinements. 

(3) Artificial overtime based on the time of day or day of the week. 

(4) Pay for holidays. 

(5) Restriction of numbers of apprentices and learners. 
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The mention of union requests dealing with military service prompts 
me to inject a purely personal observation. Many unions have asked for 
the inclusion in written agreements of provisions identical with those found 
in the law. Similarly, some unions in the past have requested inclusion of 
Wage and Hour Law provisions, or even such general commitments as “the 
employer will observe all state and Federal laws applying to” certain desig- 
nated operations. 


A SHORTSIGHTED ATTITUDE 


Some employers have indignantly refused to “‘stultify’” themselves by 
signing an agreement to obey the law. Others have resisted the demand 
for inclusion of provisions identical with those of the law, on the ground 
that their inclusion added nothing to workers’ benefits or privileges while 
the law remained in effect, and that as employers they declined to be bound 
by such restrictions if and when the law might be repealed. Some have 
even reasoned that it was undesirable to permit the union to claim, as col- 
lective bargaining results, those protections or privileges guaranteed to the 
workers by law. 

These reactions seem to me seriously shortsighted, and unfortunate in 
their effect on the trend of collective bargaining. 

They seem shortsighted because the unwillingness to agree in writing 
to observe the law is beyond the comprehension of most workers and their 
representatives. (Incidentally, it is based on a delicacy of pride somewhat 
beyond my own comprehension.) ‘To refrain from a commitment from 
which the law might later relieve an employer, by amendment; to refrain 
from signing an agreement whereby the union might claim credit for gains 
actually provided by law—these seem to me to be almost positive advice to 
workers to rely on government and bureaucracy for their economic advance- 
ment, instead of relying on themselves and their bargaining ability. 

Can we teach workers to place their reliance in the regulation of indus- 
try by government, and consistently object, ourselves, to the annoyances 
which that regulation places upon us? Can we increase confidence in the 
free enterprise system by belittling its ability to govern its employee rela- 
tions by agreement? 

Without apology for this interlude, I return to the main task given 
me—that is, to speculate on the future of collective bargaining. 

I have intimated that the immediate future is in the hands of organized 
labor. If organized labor conducts itself in a selfish, irresponsible, un- 
patriotic manner in the next three months, the immediate future will pass 
quickly into the control of government. — It will be an unfavorable imme- 
diate future for collective bargaining as an institution. 
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MANAGEMENT IN THE SADDLE 


Assuming that reason and patriotism and statesmanship guide both 
unions and employers through the emergency, the years that follow will be, 
at best, years of recession for labor unions. The employer class will be in 
a position to dominate for a few years. What can be drawn from present 
collective-bargaining practices to indicate the prevailing trend of the alter. 
war years? Which of the currently active features of union demands can 
survive the period when the pendulum swings to the side of employers? 

Surely the artificial additions to nominal wages will be greatly reduced. 
These include vacations, arbitrary overtime bonuses, pay for holidays. Along 
with normal wage decreases, there will be a tendency to follow through to 
elimination of the “trimmings.” ‘That will test the vision and statesman- 
ship of employers. They can sow the seeds of later conflict by blindly 
pressing their advantage. ‘They can build more strongly the structure ol 
industrial democracy by temperately agreeing with employee representa 
tives—agreeing on the continuation of those privileges which are sound in 
principle and which can be supported by the economic conditions of the 
time; agreeing on the elimination of those provisions which are artificial 
and arbitrary. 

Again a personal opinion: Management will be wise if it endeavors to 
continue such provisions as vacations, overtime based on hours worked, and 
reasonable premiums for work at inconvenient hours of the day; wise if it 
tries to eliminate such deals as arbitrary designation of Saturdays as holi- 
days, artificial compounding of overtime, and arbitrary restrictions on classi- 
fication of work and employment of semi-skilled workers. 


STRAIGHT SENIORITY VS. ABILITY 

Perhaps the general subject of seniority best illustrates the possible 
future trend. Seniority was reasonably respected by intelligent employers 
long before it became a watchword of the union brotherhoods. Neglect by 
some employers, shortsighted weakness of others, have exaggerated the in- 
portance of strict seniority in employment procedures. Unions have ridden 
roughshod over employer pleas for consideration of ability factors and all 
other measures not based on years worked. Unions have even rejected the 
selection of logical units within which seniority should be computed in 
different cases—sometimes the department, sometimes the working crew. 

The union rejection of ability factors has been nominally based on dis- 
belief in the validity of management’s estimates of ability; on suspicion that 
relative ability was a camouflage for favoritism. Broadly, management has 
submitted to the inefficiencies of straight seniority because it has not devel- 
oped objective measures of ability. Where such measures have been intel: 
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ligently developed, they have been treated by labor with the same skepticism 
as the old formula, ““The foreman says Joe is the best man.” ‘There are 
hopelul instances where unions have been invited to help in designing a 
plan for measuring relative ability. Where they have thus been assured of 
the fairness and objectivity of the plan, they have usually cooperated in its 
application as a counterbalance for strict seniority. 

Some of the bitterest conflicts of recent years have centered on the 
closed shop and its related problems of union status. Many of these con- 
flicts have been over word-symbols rather than real issues. Strictly defined, 
the closed shop should mean a plant where no one can come to work unless 
he is already a member of the appropriate union, nor continue to work 
unless he remains in good standing in that union. Impetus has been given 
to the closed-shop drive by explicit blessing conferred upon it by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

In some craft employments, the closed shop has a function which many 
employers recognize as legitimate and efficient. “There the union card is a 
guarantee of craft skill, ethics and responsibility. Some of the printing, 
building and metal trades are good examples. In general, the ideal condi- 
tion from a union viewpoint is one where the union has a monopoly of the 
supply of skilled men in the craft and protects its monopoly by closed-shop 
contracts. 


UNJUSTIFIABLE EXTENSION OF CLOSED SHOP 

Expansion of industrial unions in recent years has been accompanied 
by an effort to extend the closed-shop practice to conditions where historic 
justification is totally lacking. Membership in an industrial union carries 
no guarantee of skill. No vertical union can achieve a monopoly control 
of the labor supply; unskilled and semi-skilled men are always available. 
Lacking the asset of craft pride and its certification, and the asset of control 
of the available workers, such unions have tried to acquire control of the 
available jobs through closed-shop contracts. 

The distinction between the two bases of closed-shop practice would 
be clear if all A. F. of L. unions were of the craft type, all C. 1. O. unions 
of the industrial type. But some of the largest industrial unions are char- 
tered by the most skilled craft unions, such as the Printing Pressmen, Ma- 
chinists and Carpenters. This has accentuated the organizational rivalry 
and has promoted demands for closed-shop contracts as protection against 
the activity of the competing union. 

In future collective bargaining, it is probable that closed-shop contracts 
based on certified craft skills will persist and increase; that closed-shop con- 
tracts in industrial-union situations will give way to some other form of 
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cooperative relationship. The latter probability, however, presupposes 3 
general and honest acceptance of collective bargaining by employers, and: 
termination of inter-union conflicts—both organizational conflicts between 
the A. F. of L. and C. I. O., and jurisdictional conflicts within the A. F. of L 

Modified “union shop” or cooperation agreements are not fundamental 
issues. ‘The typical “union shop” agreement gives the employer complete 
freedom of selection but requires all employees to join the designated 
union after a specified period of employment. One “protected membership’ 
type of agreement also gives the employer freedom of selection, and gives 
the employee freedom of decision as to joining the union, but provides that 
if he voluntarily joins and thus becomes an active party to the agreement, 
he thereby agrees to maintain his membership during the term of the agree- 
ment. 


DECLINE OF THE CHECK-OFF 


Obviously, if collective bargaining is to have a permanent place in ow 
economy, one or another of these forms of agreement will eventually be 
found in every union contract—probably the closed shop for many skilled 
craft occupations, the “protected ‘membership” for most industrial-union 
plants. With any of these agreements, the check-off becomes a needless 
issue. In my own experience I have never been met with a request for the 
check-off. ‘The practice has made relatively little growth during the recent 
golden years of union expansion. 

In one other class of union demands, the future trend is of vital im- 
portance. This is the class we describe (somewhat glibly) as “invasion ol 
the prerogatives of management.” I need not list samples of these demands; 
the reader’s list would be much the same as mine. But to face future 
trends honestly, we must admit that, a generation ago, our list of the pre- 
rogatives of management would have been quite different from our list 
today. 

Early in this century we would have listed categorically as sacred pre- 
rogatives of management most of the following: 

The right to hire and fire, to promote and demote, at will; 

The right to set rates of pay; 

The right to set standards of performance; 

The right to judge the requirements of safety and sanitation. 

Management fought for these and similar prerogatives, not in a spirit 
of antagonism toward workers but in the sincere conviction that they were 
both rights and duties of management; that any surrender of them would 
lead to inefficiency, chaos and bankruptcy. 

Most of them have been taken away from us, either by law or by the 
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economic power of organized labor. We like to think we have surrendered 
them as evidence of our progress in social concepts. Let us think so. In 
any case, they are gone. 

In collective bargaining today, labor is asking for a voice in setting 
standards of performance, methods of work, and even in selection of super- 
visors. Possibly these demands go beyond the bounds of reason or good 
sense. If so, our contribution to the future of collective bargaining will be 
to answer with reason, not with emotion. 


NEED FOR COLLECTIVE PLANNING 

A few days ago, I read a stirring appeal sponsored by a national organ- 
ization with which many companies are affiliated. It called upon manage- 
ment to make a last-ditch fight against the invasion of its prerogatives by 
the unions. A few years ago I expressed the hope that collective bargain- 
ing, with its implications of conflicting interests, would be succeeded by 
collective planning, with its implications of mutuality of interests. I re- 
affirm that hope. 

The most radical demand for a share in the prerogatives of manage- 
ment was that recently made by the New York Joint Board of the Dress- 
makers Unions. ‘They demanded a joint board to measure and improve 
the efficiency—of management. Why were we so slightly shocked? Because 
the workers involved are paid on a piecework basis. They merely pointed 
out that their opportunities to earn were injured by delays in flow of work 
due to bottlenecks, lack of seasonal planning, and other inefficiencies of 
management. ‘Their demand was granted. 

Perhaps we shall most wisely influence the future trend of collective 
bargaining if we admit, and get the wage earner to admit, that he has an 
interest in the efficiency of management. Perhaps we can profitably put 
efficiency—of management and workers—ahead of the prerogatives of man- 
agement. 

Labor has expended the most of its day of power. During the next 
few years, its power will be curbed by government. The present limited 
privileges of management will be further restricted. After the emergency, 
the responsibility for the trend of collective bargaining will rest largely on 
management. If management presses its advantage to excess, the trend will 
be toward the same old 10-year swing of the conflict. If management dem- 
onstrates statesmanship, it will capitalize on the processes of collective bar- 
gaining to create a truly democratic industrial order. With a program of 
collective planning, we can hope for increased efficiency and order and 
understanding. 











APPRENTICE RECORD CARDS 


By O. L. HARVEY 
Technical Analyst on Apprenticeship, Division of Labor Standards 
United States Department of Labor 


The increased attention currently being given to apprenticeship as part of the 
national defense program has resulted in a number of requests for technical advice 
and assistance in setting up a filing system for the recording of apprentice progress. 
It is one of the functions of the Apprenticeship Unit of the U. S. Department of Labor 
to provide this technical assistance. The following article, therefore, is contributed 
by that agency for general use in private establishments. 


O DEVICE for the recording of apprentice progress can satisfy the re 

quirements of every individual case. Consequently, the record forms 
described herein may not be assumed to have universal application. They 
are intended merely as a generalized scheme which can be adapted to suit 
the peculiar circumstances of individual plants. Nevertheless, an attempt 
has been made to present the scheme in such a form that adaptation is 
readily made possible. 

The purpose of the forms here described is to enable those officials in 
charge of apprentices to record the progress of the apprentices under their 
charge as accurately, and with as much practical use, as possible, but with 
the minimum of clerical effort commensurate with completeness and com- 
prehensiveness. 

These forms comprise the following: 

(a) “Apprentice’s Monthly Work Record”; and 

(b) A folder or card, intended preferably for inclusion in some form 
of visible file, on which the cumulative records of all apprentices may be 
quickly entered and conveniently interpreted. Reproductions of these two 
forms are included herein, together with an illustration of what the visible- 
file forms would look like in the file itself. 


APPRENTICE’S MONTHLY WORK RECORD 

Figure I presents the apprentice’s monthly work record. ‘This is a 
heavy kraft-paper card which is retained at the foreman’s desk in the shop. 
The record is maintained by the apprentice himself during each calendar 
month. On it he writes his name, the calendar month to which the record 
refers, his clock number, his wage rate per hour at the beginning of the 
month, and the department in which he works. Then, day by day through- 
out the month, he records the number of hours he worked on each type of 
operation listed in his schedule of work processes, as outlined by the man- 
agement and presumably included in his indenture. ‘These operations are 
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APPRENTICE'S MONTHLY WORK RECORD 





Month: 19 Clock No. 








Wage Rate: ¢ per hour Department: 
Hours Worked on Type of Operation 
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verified by time-office. Signature of time-clerk 
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identified by a letter-symbol; in place of the letter, however, any other 
symbol, such as the operation number, may be substituted. He also records 
the total number of hours worked each day. At the end of each day he 
submits the record to his foreman, who rates the apprentice on the quality 
of his work (e.g., workmanship, speed, attitude, etc.) and initials the ap- 
prentice’s record for that day. At the end of the calendar month the 
apprentice computes the total of hours worked on each operation and for 
the entire month, and submits the card to the time office for verification. 
The card is then transferred to the office of the apprentice supervisor, whose 
assistant in turn transfers the monthly totals to the visible-file record. 


VISIBLE-FILE CUMULATIVE RECORD 


Figure II (consisting of four pages) illustrates the visible-file cumulative 
record card of a hypothetical apprentice. The printed items are included 
as part of the printed form; the handwritten items are inserted at the time 
the form is being used. The form should be made of strong flexible paper 
and should be folded in such a way as to leave the margin exposed. This 
record is maintained in the office of the official in charge of the apprentice- 
ship program. It can easily be handled by any clerical assistant. Entries 
are made once a month from information provided on the apprentice’s 
monthly work record. 

The form consists of three main parts: the exposed margins; the general 
summary page; and the work record itself, comprising the main body of the 
form for tabulation purposes. Each of these parts will be described in turn. 


MARGINAL ENTRIES—DOWNHANGING EDGE 


The margin on the first page (under the general summary) presents 
visibly the following information: 

(a) The apprentice’s name 

(b) The trade which the apprentice is learning 

(c) The apprentice’s clock number 

(d) The date on which the apprentice was hired 

(e) The date on which the apprentice was indentured 

(f) The date on which the apprentice graduated. (This last item 
will be filled in only when the apprentice graduates. The entry itself will 
be the equivalent of closing the particular case. After this date has been 
recorded, the card could be transferred to a separate file for “apprentice 
graduates,” which could be used, if so desired, for future follow-up purposes.) 

(g) At the very bottom of the page in small capital letters the months 
of the year have been printed. It will be noted that four letters are given 
to each month. This line may be used as a “tickler” system to remind the 
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supervisor of special items that have to be considered during the year. For 
example, by placing a red signal tab over the “R” in the abbreviation 
“APRL” the supervisor could remind himself that during approximately 
the third week in April the apprentice concerned is due for his next wage 
increase. Similarly, a green tab placed over the “J” of “JULY” could 
indicate that during approximately the first week in July the apprentice 
should be called in for a review of his school work. (For convenience, the 
four “weeks” of each calendar month thus indicated may be interpreted 
as covering the following days of the month: first week—ist through 8th; 
second week—gth through 16th; third week—17th through 24th; fourth week 
—25th through 31st.) 


MARGINAL ENTRIES—UPSTANDING EDGE 

The margin on the second page (immediately behind the margin de- 
scribed above) contains the following items: 

(a) The name of the apprentice 

(b) The date on which the apprentice’s probationary period is due to 
expire. (This is recorded at the extreme right of the margin.) 

(c) The extent to which the apprentice has completed the various work 
processes listed in the work schedule laid down for him by the management. 
This section consists of a number of small boxes in each of which is inserted 
a code-letter or code-number identifying the individual processes or opera- 
tions which the apprentice is to learn. It should be noted that the number 
of boxes should be sufficient to cover the maximum number of work proc- 
esses listed for any trade taught in the establishment. Thus, if the work 
schedule for machinist apprentices covers fourteen items and that for 
plumber apprentices covers only six items, there should be sufficient boxes 
for both of them on the same type of form. In the case of the plumber 
apprentice, however, only six of them will be filled in, whereas for the 
machinist apprentices all fourteen will be filled in. For the plumber ap- 
prentice, all items after the sixth in the series will be crossed out when the 
card is first filed. For all apprentices, however, the following procedure will 
be followed: When the apprentice commences on a given process or opera- 
tion, a diagonal line should be drawn through the letter-symbol or numer- 
ical-symbol identifying that process; and, when he completes the process, a 
cross diagonal line should be drawn through the same symbol, thus indicat- 
ing that the apprentice has finished his requirements in that particular 
process. 


ENTRIES IN GENERAL SUMMARY SECTION 
Turning now to the general summary section, it will be noted that 
the following information is there recorded: 
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(a) Identification on Hiring—This includes the following items: 
(1) Height in feet and inches 
(2) Weight in pounds 
(3) Age in years at time of hiring 
(4) School grade completed at time of hiring 
(5) Birthplace 
(6) Citizenship (American, Naturalized, First Papers, or Alien) 
(7) Name and relationship of next of kin 
(8) Address of apprentice (together with telephone number) 
(9) Photograph of apprentice (head and shoulders, full face) 
(10) Social security number of apprentice 
(11) Apprentice’s signature 
(12) Apprentice’s birth date 
(13) Age of apprentice in years when hired. (This deliberately 
repeats Item No. 3.) 
(14) Number of hours of credit allowed apprentice in his in- 
denture for previous experience 
(15) Total number of hours (including those allowed in Item 14) 
required for the full term of apprenticeship. 

(b) Annual Review and Recommendations—In this column the super- 
visor of apprentices should record at the end of each year of the apprentice’s 
work a general verbal summary of his accomplishments. 

(c) Description of Work Processes—In this column will be written (or 
pasted) a description of each of the work processes, identified by letter- 
symbol or numerical-symbol, which the apprentice is to learn during the 
term of his apprenticeship. 


ENTRIES IN DETAILED WORK-RECORD SECTION 


We now turn to the main body of the record card, as exhibited on 
pages 2, 3 and 4 of the card illustration, where the details of the apprentice’s 
work record are entered. 

Left side of table—Down the left margin are printed the names of the 
calendar months over a total period of five years. The illustration actually 
assumes an apprenticeship period of approximately only four years, but the 
provision for sufficient space to cover a five-year period is deliberately made 
so as to permit of the commencement of the record on any month of the 
year subsequent to the beginning of the year. Thus all entries made for 
apprentices who commence during the same calendar month of a given year 
will fall on the same line of the record sheet. This arrangement greatly 
facilitates clerical handling of the record cards. The years will be recorded 
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by hand. ‘Thus, in the illustration given, apprentice John Doe began his 
apprenticeship during May, 1941. 

Top of table—Across the top of this tabulation scheme, which consti- 
tutes the body of the record form, the following items are recorded: 

(a) The apprentice wage rate. ‘This will be recorded either as “cents 
per hour” or “percentage of skilled rate.” 

(b) Ratings on quality of shop work and school work. ‘These columns 
may be increased in number if so desired. In the illustrations here given, 
provision has been made for separate ratings on workmanship, speed and 
attitude, and for a single rating on school work. ‘The value of the ratings 
on shop work is considerable; when properly set up, these ratings enable 
the supervisor to diagnose the characteristics of the apprentice in such a 
way as to enable him to detect where the apprentice’s strengths and weak- 
nesses lie. 

(c) Length of time worked during each calendar month by the ap- 
prentice on each of the work processes listed on his work schedule. ‘The 
first of these columns represents the total time worked during each month. 
The remaining columns reflect the breakdown of this total in terms of each 
of the individual work processes. Along the top line under each of the 
work-process symbols is recorded the total length of time (in the illustration 
this is reported as hours) which the apprentice is expected to work on each 
separate process before he may be assumed to have completed his apprentice- 
ship. It is understood that he will not be required to work noticeably more 
or less than the total length of time thus recorded. 

Cumulative Entries—It will be noted that the table is crosshatched 
with diagonal lines. Thus each block or square is divided diagonally into 
two parts. In the upper left-hand half will be recorded the total number 
of hours worked on the process indicated during the month indicated. In 
the lower right-hand half of the square, below the diagonal line, will be 
recorded the total length of time worked on the process indicated cumu- 
latively to date. Thus, in the illustration here presented, John Doe during 
July, 1941, worked a total of 158 hours; but, since the beginning of his 
apprenticeship, has worked a total of 335 hours. Similarly, during July 
he worked 75 hours on process A, and since the beginning of his apprentice- 
ship he has worked on that particular process a total of 105 hours. 

Thus it may be seen that the record provides information not only 
concerning the total number of hours worked on any given process or on 
all processes combined during any given month, but also the cumulative 
total number of hours on each process and on all processes combined up 
to and including the latest month of record. 

When the cumulated total number of hours on any given process is 
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approximately equal to that listed at the top of the column, a cross diagonal 
line is drawn through the next lower square, indicating that, so far as this 
particular apprentice is concerned, the requirements for that particular 
process have been completed. Thus, in the illustration given, John Doe 
at the beginning of April, 1942, had completed his requirements with respect 
to processes A, B and D; he had also commenced on processes C, F and G; 
but he had not yet commenced on the other processes required by his in- 
denture. It will be noted in this connection that his progress on these 
various pracesses is also indicated at the top of the page in the boxes ar- 
ranged along the margin. 


FLEXIBILITY OF THE SCHEME 


This method of tabulating permits of further use. For example, let it 
be assumed that John Doe’s indenture reads that he shall be raised to the 
next higher wage level at the completion of every 1,000 hours of work. By 
glancing down the “Total” column, it will be seen that he completed his 
first 1,000 hours during December, 1941. At that time he was receiving 
33 per cent of the skilled rate. With the completion of this first period of 
1,000 hours, he is entitled to be transferred to the next wage level of 38 
per cent of the skilled rate. By means of a signal tab on the bottom of the 
visible margin on page 1 of the form, the supervisor is reminded to advise 
the time office during December that John Doe is due for his next raise. 
The time office will then arrange that John Doe be paid at the higher rate 
for the 42 hours that he worked beyond the initial 1,000 that he was re- 
quired to work at the 33 per cent rate. 

Similarly, when the apprentice completes the maximum number of 
hours of work required under his indenture (as John Doe does during 
August, 1945), he has fulfilled his contract and is eligible to receive his cer- 
tificate of completion of apprenticeship. At that time the supervisor makes 
his final ratings on the apprentice, and records, on the bottom line of page 
4 in the illustration, the total number of hours the apprentice actually 
worked on each of the different operations listed in his schedule. He also 
summarizes the apprentice’s ratings on shop work and school work. ‘The 
information thus summarized may then be transferred to the apprentice’s 
certificate of completion, where it stands as a precise record of what he 
was taught by his employer, what length of time he spent in training on 
each operation, the number of hours he attended school, and the average 
quality of his workmanship in shop and school during the entire term of 
his apprenticeship. 

Figure III illustrates what the cards in the visible file will reveal when 
in position. Eight apprentices are here included. The upper illustration 
shows how many work processes the various apprentices have completed in 
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their schedules. The lower illustration provides information for immediate 
reference concerning the trades in which these apprentices are indentured, 
and supplementary information concerning the dates on which they were 
hired, indentured and graduated, and their clock numbers. Any colored 
signal tabs on these margins will indicate the need for special attention of 
some sort, during some particular week during the year. 


HOW THE SYSTEM MAY BE ADAPTED TO SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


As already indicated, these records are not assumed to be satisfactory 
in all individual instances. They are intended merely to represent a gen- 
eralized system which could be adapted to meet the needs of individual 
employers. They are therefore deliberately made flexible. For example, if 
it is desired to make fewer entries, it would be easy to substitute three-month 
or six-month periods in place of the calendar month periods presented in 
the illustration. Similarly, if it is desired to record merely the total time 
worked to date, the breakdown by individual work processes could easily be 
eliminated from the record. Finally, if it is found that the recording of 
cumulative totals as well as current totals involves too much clerical work, 
the cumulative totals could be omitted from the detailed breakdown but 
maintained in the “Total” column. Generally speaking, however, these 
short cuts are not recommended; nevertheless, the record itself permits of 
such changes if they should be thought desirable. 

It is necessary to draw attention to the desirability of recording the ap- 
prentice’s term cumulatively in hours, rather than in months or years, for 
the following reasons: 

(a) Using cumulative totals insures greater accuracy and facilitates 
clerical work. 

(b) By making the record in hours, the need for computing fractions 
of a month or fractions of a week, and for making special calculations for 
time lost, is eliminated. 

(c) Recording the apprentice’s work in hours and cumulatively is es- 
sentially a positive record; recording merely the time which he loses is a 
negative method of recording. The negative method manifests serious de- 
fects, particularly because, unless combined with other records, it fails to 
reflect accomplishment; the hourly recording, on the other hand, yields in 
one table a positive picture of accomplishment up to any given date. 

(d) By counting time worked rather than time lost, the hourly record 
automatically makes the necessary allowances for overtime, time lost, and 
time allowed off for leave; thus, by comparing the recorded monthly total 
with the conventional number of hours worked each month (e.g., 4 weeks 
of 5 days of 8 hours each equals 160 hours), it is possible immediately to 
determine the net amount of time lost or overtime worked by the apprentice. 
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VESTIBULE TRAINING FOR TODAY’S NEEDS 


By LEONARD J. SMITH 


Personnel Director 
Conmar Products Corp., Bayonne, N. J. 


During the first World War, the need for trained defense workers was successfully 
met in many industries by vestibule training programs. This type of intensive 
training—in streamlined form—is again demonstrating its worth where vocational 
schools and regular employee training methods have proved inadequate. In the 
accompanying article, Mr. Smith sets forth the results of a study of vestibule train- 
ing programs in current operation and discusses the problems which must be 
considered in adopting this type of training. 


: iw organizing ability of American industry has received a manifold 
challenge through the defense program. One of the most disturbing 
elements of that challenge is the present scarcity of skilled and semi-skilled 
labor. ‘Thus far, industry has encountered much difficulty in meeting this 
new problem. Vocational schools and regular employee training programs, 
on which management formerly relied, have proved inadequate. It is now 
imperative to dust off and modernize the one training method that has 
demonstrated its value in a previous similar situation, namely, vestibule 
training. 


WHAT IS VESTIBULE TRAINING? 


Vestibule training is a type of industrial training that was used to 
meet the challenge to industry of the defense program of World War I. 
It is a method of training a large number of employees, primarily in un- 
skilled or semi-skilled work, in a relatively short period of time. ‘This is 
done with the least amount of disturbance to the regular flow of production 
and to the routine of the trained working force. 

Although there are many variations of this plan in use at present, all 
vestibule training programs follow the same general outline. Vestibule 
training creates a miniature of the department for which the training pro- 
gram is carried on. It utilizes machinery similar to that in operation on 
the production floor. Qualified instructors, usually highly skilled operators 
or supervisors, are provided to conduct the program in this special section. 
Here the new employees are given a course of training on the particular 
machines they will be required to use and on the exact work they will do 
when they become a part of the regular production force. The conditions 
of work in this training section are controlled to permit the best results to 
be obtained in the shortest time. 
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Wherever it has become vital for a company to train large numbers of 
men on machine operations, especially on today’s complicated machines, 
previously used methods have proved inadequate. Most of the training 
programs conducted by industry were established to handle normal employ- 
ment. However, the demands of the defense program create an abnormal 
employment situation—one in which most of the people to be hired must 
be trained because of their lack of experience. ‘To place them under a 
training-on-the-job program would present numerous difficulties of which 
management is already cognizant. The most serious of these is the resulting 
confusion in the flow of production, with a consequent decrease in pro- 
ductivity. The vocational schools, although they help to some extent, merely 
furnish a preparatory training upon which industry must elaborate. 


Vestibule training fits neatly into the picture by supplementing these 
methods of training. For the highly skilled jobs and also for those in which 
only a few workers need to be trained, either training on the job or ap- 
prenticeship training will be found to be better suited. ‘The preparatory 
training should still be carried on by vocational schools. ‘The mass of 
newly hired, inexperienced employees can then be placed in the vestibule 
training section and prepared for actual production work. ‘This training 
will not interfere with the more vital task of producing, but will still serve 
to equip these needed employees for their jobs. The manufacturing divi- 
sion of industry will then be furnished with a supply of partially experi- 
enced operators who will not disrupt the flow of work when they enter 
the production line. 


The need for vestibule training has been recognized by a number of 
important enterprises in the United States. Among these may be listed: 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Western Electric Company, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Company, Sperry Gyroscope Company, Colt Patent Fire Arms 
Company, Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, American Optical Company, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Division of General Motors Corporation, Aluminum 
Corporation of America, and Scovill Manufacturing Company. During the 
month of March, 1941, five large Milwaukee concerns—the A. O. Smith 
Corporation, Chain Belt Company, Nordberg Manufacturing Company, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, and Harnischfeger Corporation— 
announced that they had set up vestibule training programs to meet their 
needs for trained workmen. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN INSTALLING 


For those companies which contemplate adoption of vestibule training 
as part of their regular training programs, there are a number of questions 
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which must be considered. ‘These are characteristic of this method, and 
from the answers arise the variations of vestibule training that exist at 
present. As is true of most systems or programs, no definite rules can be 
established which would prove effective in all cases. Even the degree of 
effectiveness is dependent upon the individual company and the numerous 
factors which may influence any training program. 

In order to assist those interested in obtaining a better understanding 
of the problems to be considered and their possible solutions, a study was 
made of a number of vestibule training programs now in operation. The 
results of this study are set forth in answer to the following seven questions: 


1. How much space should be allocated to this type of training? 


The expanding activity of many defense industries has placed a 
premium on space in companies producing defense goods. Thus the 
amount of space that will be needed for vestibule training is an important 
consideration. ‘The answer to this problem depends to a great extent upon 
the number of employees the company expects to train at any one time 
and also the size and the number of machines to be used. Many companies 
using vestibule training set aside a section of each department for this type 
of training. ‘The area set aside is usually only large enough to contain all 
the equipment needed for the number of trainees who will be included in 
the program. 

It may be necessary to approach the problem conversely—namely, to 
utilize whatever space can be spared and fill it as completely as possible with 
the type of machines to be used. This may be a likely course in view of 
the pressure of defense work, but it does not take into consideration the 
increasing demands for trained help. 

Another possible solution is the utilization of the facilities of the local 
vocational school. Under this plan, which incidentally eliminates con- 
sideration of the second question, the company cooperates with the school 
authorities in sponsoring a training program for its new employees and 
quite frequently for its prospective employees. The school provides the 
finances, the location, and some of the equipment, while the balance of 
the machines, the material and the instructors are supplied by the company. 
For those industries which are expanding rapidly or for those which must 
utilize all available space for production, this adaptation may be the solu- 
tion of this problem. In almost all cases, the company supervises the entire 
program as if it were being conducted within the plant. Community plans, 
such as the “Connecticut Plan” or the “Vermont Communities’ Plan” may 
require more general supervision, since more than one company may be 
obtaining trained workers in this manner from one school. 
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2. Where should training space be located? 


It is common practice to locate the vestibule training room as Close 
as conditions permit to the department for which the employees are being 
trained. The actual location in some companies, where the vestibule pro- 
gram is considered part of the production process, is based upon proximity 
to the flow of production and the availability of supervision by the regular 
production executive force. Frequently, all these considerations must be 
overlooked if space for training is unavailable in ideal locations. 


3. How many men should be trained? 


As has been stated, the number of trainees may be limited by the space 
allotted and the equipment available. The number of employees required 
and the number of instructors are, of course, decisive factors. However, the 
best guess will depend upon the estimated labor turnover figures and the 
estimated increased demands for help. Most of the companies with vestibule 
training have realized that their need for additional trained employees, 
both for replacement and for expansion, is the deciding factor as to how 
many men will be trained. 


4. For what period should the men be trained? 


The time limit for training depends almost entirely upon the com- 
plexity of the operation for which the men are being trained. It varies with 
different operations, and even with different individuals. The programs 
in current operation average from two weeks to three months, with the 
majority requiring at least one month. Some companies have set a fixed 
schedule of instruction, while others have made theirs flexible. The former 
method is primarily used where the training is on relatively simple machine 
or hand-assembly operations. Those companies using the flexible training 
period are observing the principle of individual differences, and continue 
the training until the trainee shows sufficient proficiency on the operation 
to be placed in production. Other factors determining the length of 
training are the degree of skill required of the employee, whether machine 
or hand operations are involved, the background of the individuals, and 
individual trainees’ grasp of the training. 


5. What type of machinery should be used? 


In many cases a question arises as to whether the machinery to be used 
shall be the same as that on the production floor, or discarded machines, 
or old-style equipment. This problem becomes more difficult as the supply 
of machinery becomes scarcer. Most of the companies studied use the same 
type of equipment in vestibule training as they do on the floor, the only 
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diflerence being that in almost all cases the newer equipment is kept in pro- 
duction. ‘Ihe advantage of using this equipment instead of old-style or 
discarded machines is very important. ‘The men are thus trained to step 
into production without any delay. If they were trained on different 
models, they would have to undergo an additional adjustment period to 
become familiar with the production equipment. 


6. Where should instructors be obtained, and how many will be 
needed? 


With few exceptions, companies using the vestibule method have ob- 
tained their instructors from within their own organizations. Many of 
these use workers who are skilled on, the particular operations they will 
teach the trainees. A number of the companies, especially those which 
conduct this training in shifts similar to regular production shifts, utilize 
their supervisors as instructors. Some companies use as instructors em- 
ployees who are in training for supervisory work. Specially trained in- 
structors are employed in a few companies. 

The fact that an instructor who has been with the company knows 
more about its operations and needs than an outsider should not be under- 
estimated, There are many short cuts or tricks of the trade in particular 
operations that are known only to experienced operators. These are some- 
times more vital than many additional hours of training. 

The number of instructors required varies greatly with the type of 
operation and the number of trainees. Between six and ten trainees is the 
approximate load for an instructor, although a few companies have larger 
loads. The desirability of obtaining well-trained employees should pre- 
vent an overburdening of the instructors, unless the number of instructors 
available is limited. 


7. What should be the degree and extent of the training? 


The best answer to this is that the degree of training given will de- 
pend upon the urgency of the need for trained personnel and on the amount 
of training required to provide acceptable production workers. ‘The extent 
of the training, although partially dependent upon the length of time avail- 
able, is usually as comprehensive as possible. The aim of the companies 
with vestibule training appears to be to turn ovt workers trained to a 
minimum acceptable standard in the shortest possible time. 


EVALUATION OF VESTIBULE TRAINING 


It is wise to remember that vestibule training is extremely valuable 
where a large number of employees must be trained in a relatively short 
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period of time on machine or mass-production operations. Men should 
be hired to furnish a constant stream of trainees which will keep the in- 
structors and the equipment fully occupied at all times. 

Numerous advantages gained through vestibule training over a long 
period of time can be stated to substantiate the value of this type of train- 
ing in meeting the current problem confronting industry. ‘These advan- 
tages are by no means to be found in every plant using this method, but 
they are representative of the majority of the programs: 


1. Eliminates productive time lost by skilled workers and by foremen 
when employees are trained on the job. 


2. A larger number of trainees can be efficiently handled. 

3. The conditions created within the training room make for quicker 
and more complete training. 

4. Eliminates disturbances created in the plant when employees are 
trained on the job. 

5. The method of instruction is standardized. The one best method 
of performing an operation is taught and perpetuated. 

6. ‘Trainees are permitted to form working habits during the period 
of training. 

7. Trainees are familiarized with the daily routine of the plant and 
with company rules and regulations before being placed in production. 

8. ‘Trainees’ nervousness is eliminated or minimized, and accidents 
thus prevented. 


g- The cost of hiring misfits is decreased. 

10. ‘Trainees engage in productive work while they are being trained. 

11. Breakage and waste of material and damage to machinery are mini- 
mized through proper supervision. 


Experience has shown that there are also a number of disadvantages 
arising out of the use of the vestibule training method. However, most of 
these are not inherent in the method, but are caused by modifications, con- 
ditions existing in the individual company, and by faulty or unintelligent 
administration of the program. The most serious disadvantage of the 
vestibule method is that numerous operations and machines cannot be du- 
plicated for this training. ‘This is especially true of long-cycle operations 
and of bulky machinery. Another disadvantage that is attributed to vesti- 
bule training is that the method is very costly. This is due to the fact that 
full-time instructors are necessary. Space must also be allotted, and ma- 
chinery must be either taken from production or purchased for this par- 
ticular purpose. This involves a large initial expenditure and continued 
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sizable operating costs. However, considering the savings achieved and the 
value of this type of training, these costs are extremely insignificant. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The vestibule training method, dusted off and brought up to date, has 
demonstrated great possibilities in helping industry meet the problem of 
training new employees for its defense production. It does not attempt to 
replace other methods of training but merely to supplement them where 
they are weakest. Its value is greatest where there are large numbers of men 
to be trained on unskilled or semi-skilled machine or mass-production op- 
erations in a relatively short period of time. The present methods must 
still be used for the training of skilled help or of smaller numbers. But 
vestibule training, properly utilized, will fill today’s urgent needs. 








CUTTING THAT PERSONNEL DOLLAR 


By MARTIN F. CARPENTER 


Chief, U. S. Employment Service 
Social Security Board 


Under pressure of the defense program, more and more employers are turning to 
the U. S. Employment Service for aid in the recruitment of workers. Through a com- 
prehensive clearance system, this agency keeps its finger on the labor pulse of the 
nation and is thus enabled to supply workers in almost every category required by 
industry. In this article the head of the Employment Service describes the func- 
tioning of the nationwide system of employment offices and shows how the Service 
utilizes aptitude tests and other modern personnel devices to match job seekers’ 
qualifications with employers’ requirements. 


AY’ business operation is a venture. The risk element in a_ business 
enterprise is an inescapable fact in the advancement of industry as a 
whole. Sound administration calls for the minimization of risks. It is a 
challenge to management to develop and utilize the best energies and abili- 
ties of its men and such facilities as may be helpful. Business today is not a 
static institution. In modern, streamlined business establishments the chal- 
lenge to devise or discover new methods that make for greater efficiency 
and surer profits is promptly accepted. Management is constantly seeking 
more effective ways of doing things. Ihe men who can point to these ways 
and implement them are the men whose services are in demand. 

The primary risk in business is the capital investment. One spends 
thought and time in planning for its conservation. But there are risks that 
cannot be measured or even anticipated. Few persons thought in those 
mad ‘Twenties, when business was careening wildly down the highways of 
what we called prosperity, that just around the corner were the sinkholes 
of depression. Not more than two years ago only the most farseeing de- 
tected any signs of the stepped-up industrial activity resulting from the 
national insistence that we mobilize our resources for all-out defense, and 
at the same time produce airplanes, guns, tanks and other war materials so 
sorely needed by Great Britain and other democracies in their defensive 
fight against the power-maddened leaders of totalitarianism. 

While business cannot measure or foresee all risks, it must be prepared 
to take them. Some of them frequently prove to be insignificant when all 
factors are considered. Many of them disappear when up-to-date scientific 
methods of management are applied. 

Closely related to the capital investment risk is that involved in the 
selection and utilization of personnel. Selection of personnel able to assume 
some of the responsibility of direction and development is a risk whose 
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extent can be limited by the use of the facilities of the United States Em- 
ployment Service available at all state-operated employment offices. 

The activities of the personnel director of a business concern no longer 
are restricted to hiring and firing. Modern management calls for his coun- 
sel in the front office. He is a participant in conferences at which questions 
of policy and public relations are considered. Greater dependence upon 
the public employment service for the interviewing and selection of work- 
ers will result in greater monetary savings and enable the personnel man to 
devote more of his time to employer-employee relations and to accept the 
many other responsibilities entrusted to him by executives who recognize 
the value of modern, scientific methods of business. 

Manufacturers and directors of merchandising establishments are rely- 
ing more and more on aids made available to them by private and public 
service agencies. Scientific research and long-range planning are now re- 
garded as essential to successful administration. Marketing programs are 
planned in the light of the information made available by the United States 
Department of Commerce, and plant extensions are decided upon only after 
authoritative information relative to trends in consumer, labor and finan- 
cial fields has been carefully studied. 


LABOR AS AN ASSET 


The labor market is no longer a loosely organized local institution. 
The United States Employment Service knows where the workers are, how 
many are available in any given locality, and just what they can do. It 
offers management the opportunity to cut the risk in the personnel problem 
to a point where, in many cases, it becomes almost negligible. 

When a new employee is hired, the outlay may be go per cent expense 
and 10 per cent investment. Or it may be 40 per cent expense and 60 per 
cent investment. ‘The better the selection, the greater the opportunities 
are for reducing the expense side of the equation and increasing the invest- 
ment possibilities. 

Regardless of employment methods that have been used by manage- 
ment, the training of personnel and labor turnover are two expensive 
phases of any operation. If, with the assistance of the Employment Service, 
it is possible to secure experienced employees or employees who have 
greater capacity for absorbing training, this process might be more fruitful 
and even shortened. If the percentage of the rejects or disappointments at 
the end of the training period could be reduced by 10 per cent, or even 
5 per cent, certainly the productivity of the personnel department would be 
greatly increased. It is recognized there is a non-productive period for all 
new workers during which they are a liability but at the end of which they 
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are expected to bring a return and become an asset. If improved employ- 
ment methods are utilized, employees can be developed into as much a 
working asset as is capital. 


ORGANIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Much of the value of the nationwide network of state-operated employ- 
ment services to both employers and employees results from the nature of 
its organization. ‘The key to the entire system is the local office—the office 
from which the employer, whether he be the manager of a two-man garage 
or the director of an industrial plant employing thousands of men, may 
obtain the help he wants. Every local office comes under the direction of a 
state agency whose activities are coordinated by the national agency, the 
United States Employment Service. There are 1,500 local offices and 3,000 
branch offices throughout the country. 

In the files of these state-operated offices are the names of millions of 
workers. Coupled with the name of each registered applicant is a report 
of his work experience, his educational attainments, and such other in- 
formation as an employer would want. ‘This personal story of the appli- 
cant, obtained by expert interviewers, is translated into specific job quali- 
fications with a view to meeting the employer’s requirements. 

As aids in the pre-selection process the Employment Service uses apti- 
tude and performance tests, trade questions, and other modern devices now 
familiar to personnel directors. In every local office there is a copy of the 
Occupational Dictionary, in which 18,000 job titles are defined, and a com- 
pilation of job analyses. Only a fraction of these described jobs will be 
represented by the applicants registered in any one office, but among the 
millions of applicants registered with the Employment Service throughout 
the country there can be found workers in almost every category. ‘hese 
include technical and professional workers, domestic and service workers, 
and those experienced in industrial, commercial and agricultural work. 


FINDING THE MAN FOR THE JOB 


Briefly, this is the relationship of the Employment Service to manage- 
ment: The personnel director wants a man—or a thousand men. Before 
the national employment service was equipped to aid him, he would have 
had to advertise or employ any one of a dozen devices to bring applicants 
to his office; and then would have begun the long and tedious job of inter- 
viewing. But that pre-selection job can be done for him at the Employ- 
ment Service, which is as near as his telephone. He places an order for 
the men. He explains just what kind of men he wants—so many mechanics, 
so many truck drivers, so many electrical workers or other skilled opera- 
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tives—describing the specific work each man will be called upon to do. ‘The 
manager of the employment office now has before him what are in effect 
two pictures, one showing the job qualifications submitted by the em- 
ployer, and another submitted by the job seeker, showing his qualifications 
for the job. The Employment Service superimposes one on the other. If 
they match, the man is referred to the employer and the next step is up 
to them. It’s as simple as that. 

The local office manager sends the employer the men he wants if they 
are registered at his office. The employer is under no obligation to accept 
the men who are referred to him. If for some reason the men prove un- 
acceptable, he may ask the Employment Service to send him others, and 
the process of finding the workers he wants will be continued. 

Selections for referral are made solely on the basis of the job qualifica- 
tions set forth by the employer. It should be understood, however, by both 
workers and employers that the Employment Service does not attempt to 
regulate or interfere with the relationships of the employer and his work- 
ers. It is a service agency, not a regulatory agency, and for this service it 
charges no fee, either to the employer or the applicant for a job. 


THE CLEARANCE SYSTEM 


If it is impossible for the employment office to find locally all the men 
an employer wants, it initiates—by telephone or telegraph—a search for such 
men in nearby offices. If they cannot be located in that area, the search is 
extended to other offices throughout the state, and if they are still unlo- 
cated, the search is broadened until, if necessary, the files of every office in 
the country have been searched. But they will be found if they are available. 

To meet the labor needs of employers, the Service works through a 
nationwide clearance system. ‘The United States Employment Service has 
set up 13 Federal offices at strategic points. ‘They are key offices in what 
may be described as a job-routing system or a method for interstate trans- 
fer of workers. These offices do no hiring. They do not accept applica- 
tions from workers or find jobs for them. ‘They do not accept requests 
for workers from employers. Their business is to help state employment 
offices make contacts with out-of-state workers quickly and efficiently. 

The man in charge of each of these Federal offices has his finger on 
the industrial and labor pulse of the nation. ‘Through regular reports 
received from all the state employment services throughout the country and 
from other sources, he knows what the available national labor supply is 
and what defense industry requirements are. Continuous efforts are made 
to ascertain well in advance where shortages are likely to occur and the 
number of workers who will be needed. This information is available as 
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the result of periodic canvasses of employers in defense industries. ‘The 
employment office in each locality tries to obtain from the employer a 
statement of his labor needs for at least two months ahead. With this 
information in hand, estimates are then made of how many workers should 
be placed in training to meet employer demands. 


A DEFENSE AGENCY 


There may be many persons in the country, even among employers, 
who have the idea that the Employment Service is one of the temporary 
agencies established in connection with the development of the -defense 
program. ‘This, of course, is not true; but it is a fact that the Employment 
Service was designated as a defense agency because it became apparent to 
those who had the responsibility of marshalling our economic forces that 
orderly means must be used to recruit labor for defense industry. ‘The 
United States Employment Service and the state agencies are equipped for 
this job, and it was assigned to them. 


William S. Knudsen, director of the Office of Production Management, 
has called upon all holders of defense contracts to get their men from the 
state-operated offices of the Employment Service, urging them not to at- 
tempt, “by any means, to recruit labor from outside the local area or engage 
in any advertising, local or otherwise, without first consulting the local 
public employment office as to the necessity of such action and as to the 
methods to be employed.” He pointed out that such procedure would tend 
to eliminate “unnecessary migration of labor, high rates of labor turnover, 
disturbances of established labor standards in, local areas, and other waste- 
ful and inefficient practices which the nation cannot afford when every 
effort must be bent toward full and efficient utilization of all our resources.” 
The concern of the Office of Production Management was reflected in its 
estimate that the defense production job would call for an increase of 28 
billion man-hours of labor a year. 


INVENTORIES OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


When it became apparent in July that the organization of our defense 
system would require the utilization of some millions of men more than 
already were on the payrolls, estimates of the unemployed throughout the 
country ranged from eight to ten millions. Since “normal” unemployment 
at any one time is probably around two million, it was obvious that we 
could count on only about six to eight million employable workers. ‘The 
immediate problem was the re-absorption of these millions into useful eco- 
nomic activity. Involved also was the problem of determining the best 
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utilization and distribution of the labor force, particularly of how to meet 
the situation as shortages developed. 

The labor reserve on hand at the beginning of this defense recruitment 
program was made up largely of unskilled and inexperienced workers. An 
inventory of registrants in the files of the employment services for July 
showed that, out of six million registrants, there were approximately one 
million skilled and one-half million semi-skilled who could be used in de- 
fense industries. We were compelled to consider from. new points of view 
the expansion of training and retraining facilities in order to adjust the 
mass power of unemployed workers to the needs of the employment market. 
The employment market is definitely more active because of the decline of 
the labor supply resulting from the broadening of economic activities in 
many fields and the entry of hundreds of thousands of men into the armed 
forces of the country. 

One of the first things that became apparent when the Employment 
Service was called upon to serve as a labor supply source for defense was 
that the number of skilled men who would be required was inadequate in 
many categories, or soon would be. It was obvious that the demand for 
skilled workers, particularly those with skills for which there is normally 
only relatively limited demand, would quickly lower the available supply. 
It did not follow that the Employment Service files accounted for all such 
workers, and steps were immediately taken to stimulate registration, not 
only of the unemployed but of those already employed if they possessed 
skills that could be used in aircraft manufacturing, shipbuilding or machine- 
shop work and machinery manufacturing and were not using these skills 
on their present jobs. 


LABOR SUPPLY SOURCES 


The combing of the country for skilled workers has resulted in their 
discovery in unexpected places, where they were doing work far different 
from that for which they had been trained. Men who once had good jobs 
in shipyards were found working as salesmen in grocery stores. A lens- 
grinder turned up as a sheep herder in Montana. Machinists, victims of 
the closed-factory years, were located everywhere but in machine shops. 
Many of these men were immediately taken on jobs for which they had 
been trained. Others returned to their old work after a short period of 
retraining. 

The greater part of the country’s unemployed in July appeared to be 
in the urban areas, particularly the more industrialized centers. A very 
considerable proportion, however, was found in rural areas and was made 
up largely of so-called agricultural labor—“so-called” because, with the pas- 
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sage of the years of depression, the ranks of the workers who joined the 
migratory farming class were augmented by many men who had previously 
been on industry’s payroll. It was natural that defense industries should 
find the type of men they wanted chiefly in those registered in the indus- 
trial centers; but with the careful combing of these for skilled mechanics 
and. others needed in defense programs, the level of the unskilled was ap- 
proached and those with some special skill began to be absorbed from the 
labor pools in the agricultural zones. ‘The absorption of this agricultural 
labor has now assumed greater importance. 

It is doubtful if all commercial establishments have as yet realized 
what has happened to the employment market. Everyone knows that indus- 
trial concerns have been drawing heavily upon the labor reserves for those 
with skills necessary in the production of defense material; but not every- 
one realizes that an incidental drain is being made on forces that are 
required in mercantile establishments and other business concerns not or- 
dinarily thought of as being related directly to defense production. ‘The 
higher wages and steadily increasing demand for thousands of workers who 
are not ordinarily placed in such categories are drawing labor into crafts 
and skilled trades. Already in many areas there is a noticeable shortage of 
men and women who serve as stock clerks, stenographers, junior clerks, and 
as junior salesmen. Even women’s jobs are not so easily filled as they were 
a few months ago. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Thousands of individuals, such as the sheep herder in Montana, were 
working on jobs where the responsibility and rates of pay were much less 
than on jobs they had once held. ‘Their old skills had become rusty. But 
with a little brushing up they could still be used in their former jobs. For 
them, “refresher” courses are provided in the vocational training classes 
established in public schools. ‘hese are attended by men with jobs as well 
as by those who hope to get work and for whom industry is waiting. 

Then there is “training within industry” under direction of an advisory 
body set up within the Defense Advisory Commission. ‘This group aids 
employers in the “upgrading” of workers. It opens the way for men to 
step up to better jobs, releasing those just ahead of them for still more 
responsible work. 

The long-established apprenticeship training courses in which the De- 
partment of Labor is concerned provide another source of skilled labor. 

Many colleges offer courses in engineering. For the most part, they 
are attended by mature students. Many have had some cgllege training. 
Many already have jobs but are studying long hours to equip themselves 
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for more responsible work. ‘They are offered a variety of subjects—machine 
design, structural drafting and design, cost control, industrial relations, pro- 
duction engineering, elementary industrial chemistry, testing and inspection 
production supervision. From these courses are coming men who can be 
trusted to take over the jobs of many who have been given greater respon- 
sibilities as plant expansions create a demand for production executives. 

Government and industry are cooperating in this training program, 
and it is interesting to note the eagerness displayed by thousands of job 
seekers to avail themselves of the opportunity to improve their earning 
capacity. ‘This is due partly to the fact that many have been out of work 
a long time; but we like to think it also reflects willingness, even desire, on 
the part of the average American citizen to take an active part in preparing 
his nation for defense. 

The Employment Service conducts none of these training programs. 
Its job is to inform applicants who want to acquire or improve skills where 
this can be done. It refers them to schools and plants with facilities for 
training. Its participation consists of consultation as to the occupations in 
which training should be given, the number to be trained and selection of 
candidates for training, and placement of the trainees upon completion of 
training. 

It should be noted that, while this training program is now being used 
for the development of more defense workers, it is an essential factor in the 
long-range plans of the Employment Service. Managers of local state em- 
ployment offices have long been sending job applicants to training schools 
and will continue to do so when normal conditions are restored. 


A HALF CENTURY OF DEVELOPMENT 

The public employment service in America is by no means a new 
thing. ‘The organization which we have today is comparatively new, and 
there are undoubtedly thousands of business men and an even larger num- 
ber of workers who are not fully aware of its value in our country’s econ- 
omy. Yet there is approximately a half century of history back of the 
Employment Service. Ohio recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its state employment service. Wisconsin has had a state employment service 
for more than 35 years. New Jersey has had a similar service for about 25 
years, and a number of other states made attempts to deal with the employ- 
ment situation through a public service agency years ago. In 1933, when 
the Wagner-Peyser Act became effective, there were 22 states in which em- 
ployment-service laws had been enacted. Some of them had employment 
offices in the large industrial centers. 

The organization as we know it today was set up about eight years ago, 
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the Federal agency being under the direction of the Department of Labor. 
This service was transferred to the Social Security Board in 1939 because 
of its close relationship to the unemployment compensation system. ‘The 
unemployment compensation system provides that to claim benefits an un- 
employed worker must register at a state employment office. This insurance 
system and the Employment Service are now coordinated under the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Social Security Board. 


The nationwide recruiting program conducted by the Employment 
Service has served not only to direct the attention of millions of workers 
and hundreds of thousands of employers to its facilities but has also pro- 
vided it with the opportunity to demonstrate just how effective it can be. 
It is essential that the government receive the active support of manage- 
ment if defense efforts are to be effective. Already numerous problems have 
been encountered which have called for the cooperation of management, 
labor and government. It is equally essential that we look forward to those 
days when we shall have surmounted the present emergency and returned 
to normal peacetime activities. Dramatic as our defense effort is, it will 
nevertheless be regarded in the long run as an interlude. The primary 
mission of the Employment Service is to meet the labor needs of manage- 
ment and men, whether we are preparing for a possible but almost incon- 
ceivable war or for the carrying on of our normal activities. 


MEETING THE SHOCK OF PEACE 


Farsighted business men as well as students of government are already 
looking forward to the changes which inevitably follow any great social 
upheaval. Ordinarily, such stimulated industrial activity as we now are 
witnessing is followed by altered economic conditions. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men now being employed by management in the production of 
war material will one day have to return to the production of peacetime 
goods. Management, labor and government will have to face the problem 
of how labor can be absorbed in a peacetime economy. Probably no one 
has the answer today, but we need not be too pessimistic in forecasting 
post-war conditions. The consequences of peace may not be so disastrous 
as those following the last Great War would lead us to believe. We did 
not then have the protective social legislation we have today, and we did 
have, in effect, emblazoned signs pointing to huge profits. It now appears 
probable that the profiteer is to be sharply curbed and that prices will be 
kept within bounds. The end of the war in Europe should mean stimu- 
lated foreign markets, and at home we probably shall have for a long time 
the job of maintaining our newly acquired external defenses. 
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Government economists are already studying means of cushioning the 
impact of peace. Many of them are pointing to the existence of unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age and survivors’ insurance, minimum wage and max- 
imum hours, farm benefits, the public works program, and other safeguards 
not available in the years immediately following 1918, as aids to a stabiliza- 
tion of our economy. But, regardless of the answers to the many inevitable 
post-war problems, there will remain, always, the problem of supplying to 
industry, in an orderly manner, the workers who may be necessary. 

In the long run it is peace, not war, that builds up year-by-year div- 
idends. Management, although alert to opportunities resulting from the 
development of a national defense program, knows this and is constantly 
seeking ways to safeguard every investment. The importance of the invest- 
ment in personnel is now generally recognized. 








RESEARCH IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


By ELTON MAYO 


Professor of Industrial Research 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Harvard University 


Now that the famous “Hawthorne Experiment” in which he collaborated is a matter 
of record, Dr. Mayo here indicates how the fruits of that research can be used in 
improving work relationships and in solving various social and economic problems 
of the day. This paper was presented at the 1941 conference of the Personnel 
Division of the American Management Association. 


I. Industrial and Social Relations 


> pee course followed by the inquiry at the Hawthorne Plant of the West- 

ern Electric Company and the results obtained have been described in 
a recently published book, ‘““Management and the Worker.”! It is an inter- 
esting fact that an edition of one thousand copies was issued in October, 
1939, and that by the end of February, 1940, it was completely sold out. It is 
significant too, that the book has attracted the attention not only of manage- 
ment but also of intelligent organizers of the C.I1.O. It would seem that both 
these groups, management and the C.I.O., are willing to accept the findings 
as representative of the actual situation on the working line in industry. 

Just one word as to what these findings are. First, the inquiry began 
with intensive studies of the individual worker—physiological, psychological, 
psychopathological. Step by step over a period of six years, as Mr. Stuart 
Chase describes it,? the inquiry was diverted from an intensive study of the 
individual worker to a study of the individual as related to the informally 
ordered group of workers about him. The psychoanalytic method of prob- 
ing deeper and deeper into the particular individual’s condition, though ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and in a few cases relevant, proved entirely fruitless 
for the main inquiry. The whole investigation and the manner of its con- 
duct owe a heavy debt to Asklepios and to psychopathology. Nevertheless, 
the study finally turned to the relations between individuals and away from 
study of the individual himself. 


The science of economics tends to adhere to assumptions made in eigh- 
teenth-century France and nineteenth-century United States, the assumptions 
being, first, that society consists of individuals and that their organization is 
predominantly economic; second, that the individual is motivated mainly 


1 By F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Harvard University Press, 1939. 
2 The Reader’s Digest, February, 1941. 
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by his material interests; third, that the individual thinks logically in the 
service of these interests. But we have found that in industry it is almost 
invariably true that the individual is actuated chiefly by a passionate desire 
for an intimate and routine relation with his fellows at work. It is our 
general finding that in the service of this passionate desire he will sacrifice 
not only what seems to be his own material interest but also his right to inde- 
pendent and logical thinking. It is, in other words, the chief character of 
the human scene that the individual adapts himself to his work by subordi- 
nating his own sentiments to the sentiments demanded by a routine associa- 
tion with his fellows and that, as adequately as may be, he adopts their ways 
of thinking and living as his own. ‘This, indeed, is society as we find it in 
industry. 

Now, it is the habit of industry and economists and psychologists and 
psychiatrists to ignore this very real informal group organization and to 
behave as if one exercised control over the mass by relating the control 
directly to the separate individuals in it. ‘This is not true, and it leads to 
grave misdirection of research. It leads, in fact, to what I call a psychological 
“rat hunt.” First, the psychologist is trained to search for I.Q.’s and par- 
ticular vocational “sets.” I am not denying that such inquiries have great 
value, but in effect this may deteriorate into a search for a structure (trace- 
able possibly to the biological genes) which does not inquire into, or take 
account of, the balanced relation between individuals in an organization. 
Yet it is this balanced relation which is the important fact for the adminis- 
trator. In other words, the inquiry is directed at the structural and neglects 
the dynamic completely. Since at the moment our modern problems all 
relate to the dynamics of social control, these studies, however interesting in 
themselves, become irrelevant to certain important problems of the day. 


DEFECT OF PSYCHIATRIC APPROACH 


Second, psychiatry. Here also is another instance of the same technical 
error. In his ordinary practice there are brought to the psychiatrist those 
persons who quite obviously have failed to establish a harmonious and happy 
relationship with other people about them. Frequently, though not always, 
the failure is serious, because if any ordinary adjustment will serve to aid 
the individual it is contrived for him before he drifts into the hands of the 
psychiatrist. By reason of the work he is required to do, the psychiatrist is 
therefore in part disqualified for actual social study. Indeed, the ordinary 
practitioner of medicine is in this respect better qualified because he is re- 
quired to handle many milder cases of maladjustment and does so admir- 
ably; he does this work so well that he stops many individuals on their way 
to the psychiatrist and contrives for them a happy solution of their troubles. 
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The psychiatrist therefore is by his work conditioned to expect that behind 
the social ineptitude that he studies there will be a structural defect in which 
the unbalance originates. When therefore his attention is turned toward 
industrial or social inquiry, he charges into action with this as a guiding 
idea—the idea, namely, that it is his business to discover those persons who 
are not readily adaptable and to make special provision for them. One 
would have expected that psychoanalysis, with its close study of infancy and 
adolescence, would have effectively changed this point of view. Curiously 
enough, the psychoanalysts are no better in this respect than are the psychia- 
trists. For them, the structural defect is traceable to an infantile trauma or 
a distortion of attitude due to a defect of infantile environment. But once 
they have established this as their main tenet, their attitude becomes in 
other respects identical with that of the ordinary psychiatrist. In other 
words, their main idea resembles far too closely the “rat-hunt” principle of 
looking for individuals with structural defects in order to throw them on 
the ash heap. 

I am happy to say that I know exceptions to this rule. Dr. J. S. Plant, 
in Essex County, New Jersey, has conducted for many years an inquiry into 
delinquent children which, if one makes allowances for differences in situa- 
tions studied, moves step by step very closely with direct studies of the 
actual balanced relation between persons organized in groups, which is the 
main character of our industrial and social life. 

Third, economics. I can illustrate an identical point of view by quoting 
briefly from a book entitled “An Essay on the Nature and Significance of 
Economic Science,” by Lionel Robbins, Professor of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of London.* On page 98 he states that from the point of view of 
pure Economics the demand for commodities is conditioned on the one side 
by “individual valuations” and on the other side by the technical facts of 
the given situation. He goes on to discuss whether one can scientifically in- 
vestigate individual valuations, and in this regard he at once makes the 
statement, “*. . . we are here entering upon a field of investigation where 
there is no reason to suppose that uniformities are to be discovered.” The 
reply to this observation is twofold. In the first place, I do not suppose that in 
any scientific investigation is there ever certainty before the investigation 
begins that uniformities can be discovered. Science has always assumed that 
there are such uniformities if an inquiry is rightly conducted, and _ the 
assumption has not yet been disappointed. Second, these uniformities have 
been discovered, though not by the economists. It is these uniformities, 
imposed by informal groups upon members conditioned to a particular way 
of living, that the Western Electric Company has been studying for 14 years. 


% Macmillan & Company, Ltd., London, 1932. 
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It is true that Mr. Robbins and the economists have not discovered the uni- 
formities which actually exist, but this fact implies nothing but preoccupa- 
tion with the individual on their part. 


II. Executive Authority 


This subject has been discussed admirably by Mr. Chester I. Barnard 
in his book, “The Functions of the Executive.’* ‘This study is based upon 
his experiences as president of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 
But although I regard knowledge of Mr. Barnard’s work as a necessary prepa- 
ration for the research required, I do not regard his book as doing more than 
mapping out the country and indicating where exploration is gravely needed. 
In this connection I should like to point out that every department of gov- 
ernment or political science in the universities of this country discusses the 
exercise of executive authority, whether politically or in industry, as if 
government were a one-phase system, capable of being set out thus as a 
blueprint plan. ‘This inadequacy to the actual facts of Democracy and ex- 
ecutive control puts our political theorists into a very awkward position with 
respect to the exponents of authoritarian systems, such as Fascism and Com- 
munism, for it makes it appear that the only difference between Democratic 
and Fascist authority is the inferiority both of intelligence and action of 
Democratic systems. In other words, there is no university government de- 
partment in the country which has even begun the appropriate research into 
the superiority of Democracy to absolutist systems. 


TWO-PHASE ASPECT OF DEMOCRACY 

The fact is that Democracy is a two-phase (perhaps multi-phase) system. 
In any society, authority originates mainly in the spontaneous cooperation 
of the people who constitute the society. ‘That is to say, it originates in 
the informal group associations to which I have referred. In a complex 
society, no matter where, this spontaneous cooperation still originates in 
the informal associations at the working bench, but the formal, logical and 
purposive authority, the organization plan and control, originates at the 
executive head. ‘This, then, gives the two-phase aspect of Democracy logi- 
cal and critical control from above, spontaneous and cooperative control 
from below. Democracy, therefore, is at least a two-phase system. In ordi- 
nary times it is important that any authoritative reordering of the group 
should proceed from the lower level of spontaneous cooperation. In excep- 
tional times, in times of emergency, it is necessary that the central authority 
should assume an almost absolute control for the period of the emergency. 


* Harvard University Press, 1938, 
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Democracy, then, is a two-phase system in that in times of emergency the 
central control is strengthened; when the emergency is past, the control is 
automatically passed again in some degree to the peripheral organizations. 
This fact has not been adequately studied or documented. It is, neverthe- 
less, crudely represented in the elective system of the great democracies. 
The periodic election is at least symbolic of the passing of the control to the 
peripheral organizations. The period between elections is symbolic of the 
vesting of control in the logical and purposive executive. 


III. Unemployment 


‘The usual method of studying unemployment, which can be exempli- 
fied either here or in England, is first to find out and express statistically, 
as accurately as may be, the number of unemployed. Second, a study is 
made of so-called depressed areas and of the morale of individuals in them. 
Third, an attempt is made by means of civilian camps or resettlement or 
training in new trades to start some of the unemployed again in work. I 
should like to point out that, excellent as this is, it is no more than the 
intensive study of a symptom and includes no attempt whatever to diagnose 
the ill. Yet it is possible to take account of work done many years ago 
in France (and some work here) and to see, however dimly, the nature of 
the ill that so urgently demands diagnosis. First, one must study the people 
who are employed rather than merely the unemployed. Palliatives are 
excellent, but the disease demands specific treatment. In the last century, 
Durkheim pointed out that during prosperity the informally organized ways 
of living that had developed historically in a society were apt to be ad- 
versely affected by civilized development. And he showed that this is speci- 
ally true of modern industrial societies. It is not only the rapid movement 
from place to place which disrupts the ordered way of living; it is also the 
rapid change in the type of home and the type of relationship between 
families in a neighborhood. Whereas in simpler times a neighborhood unit 
was a real entity in the modern industrial center, it is nowadays largely 
inhabited by a floating population which has no time or opportunity to 
develop a common and neighborhood way of living. The effect of this 
upon the standard of living is disastrous. Economists are accustomed to 
consider the phrase “standard of living” as if it were satisfactorily accounted 
for by examining the amount of money spent, or available for spending, by 
individuals. While this does give actual expenditures and may be of inter- 
est to those who study demand, it gives practically no information about 
standard of living. A standard of living is (once again) a group determin- 
ation. There is stability of demand for those commodities which an infor- 
mal group has non-logically decided are necessary to the social group life. 
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Such a group, even when its income is gravely diminished, will not will- 
ingly abandon the purchase of those commodities which to them are neces- 
sary for the maintenance of social relationships with their acquaintances 
and friends. Now, as Durkheim has pointed out, in times of rapid social 
movement, in times of chaos and social disintegration, these standards suf- 
fer severe damage. If people cease to be members of a group, they no longer 
have actual need of those material possessions which are necessary to the 
group amenities. Consequently, those material goods which formerly were 
necessities for a people become merely luxuries, the purchase of which can 
be instantly abandoned in any period of depression. For example, when 
we lived in small communities, a marriage at almost any level required of 
those marrying that they should possess household linen and household sil- 
verware of some kind. In these recent times of rapid movement and social 
impoverishment of living, the demand for these goods has fallen rapidly. 
They have ceased to be necessities and have become luxuries that few people 
can afford. All that a marriage requires in these days is a single apartment 
and a few cocktail glasses. This is social impoverishment of the most seri- 
ous kind and a definite degradation of the standard of living which infall- 
ibly shows itself in a diminished stability of demand for almost all civilized 
commodities. 


CAPITALISM AND LIVING STANDARDS 


If one reads such a book as Schumpeter’s recently published “Business 
Cycles,”*> one sees much justification for what is termed American capital- 
ism. Only American capitalism can claim to be a system which has in fact 
progressively raised the standard of living of the working group; this is 
indeed the chief character of North American civilization. It is, however, 
unfortunately true that in the process of continuously raising the standard 
of living American civilization has unwittingly destroyed all standards of 
living. The resulting ills are an incredible instability of demand for almost 
anything, with embarrassingly wide fluctuations according to the popular 
estimate of the present and future and, as a consequence very largely of 
this fluctuation, unemployment. 

So far as I know, this study, which is cardinal to the diagnosis of the 
social disequilibrium we call unemployment, is not actually in process any- 
where. Here again it is perfectly obvious that the implicit claim made by 
psychologists, psychiatrists and economists, that society is no more than a 
horde of individuals, must be thrown overboard, and as speedily as possible 
a case study of informal group organization substituted for the gratuitous 
and unwarranted assumption. 


5 McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1939, 2 vols. 








LABOR RELATIONS OF 1941—COOPERATION vs. 
DICTATION 


By REX B. HERSEY 


A timely note is sounded in the anti-strike formula presented here by Dr. Hersey. 
Drawing on the results of extended studies in the United States and Europe, the 
author outlines certain principles and practices which it is said will reduce work 
stoppages to negligible proportions. Dr. Hersey is Assistant Professor of Industry 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and also acts in a consultative capacity as Per- 
sonnel Counselor for Richmond Harris, Inc., Management Engineers, New York. 


pricy can be avoided without resort to legislative enactments. Even 
during the present period of emotional strain, the application of cer- 
tain tested principles and practices will, it is believed, reduce or entirely 
prevent organized work stoppages. If these principles and practices are 
honestly applied and labor treated as a true partner and educated to assume 
its proper responsibility, labor troubles will be reduced to negligible 
proportions. 


The suggestions in this paper have been derived from intensive studies 
of individual workers conducted over a period of thirteen years.* The 
conclusions derived from these intensive studies have been checked and 
verified by their practical application to jobs and living conditions in the 
United States, France, Switzerland and Italy during a period of over eight 
years. They have demonstrated their soundness. ‘Today, in this period of 
national crisis, managers and trade union officials, arbiters and conciliators, 
will, it is hoped, find help and encouragement in these suggestions as they 
face the task of leading American industry to its utmost efficiency. The 
results of these researches and their practical application show that while 
the individual worker is, especially today, the most important cog in a 
sound labor relations program, there are certain general plant objectives 
which also cannot be neglected. These objectives will be considered first, 
as they are, for the most part, fairly definite. They are also the foundation 
on which that intangible factor called morale must be built. 


* The results were reported in “Workers’ Emotions in Shop and Home,” University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1932, and ‘‘Seele und Gefuehl des Arbeiters,’”’ Konkordia Verlag, 
Leipzig, 1935. These studies attempted for the first time to bring the methods of the clinic and the 
laboratory into an industrial environment and focus them on a group of workers over a long period 
of time. The workers were studied carefully in regard to (1) overt behavior, such as efficiency. 
lateness, cooperativeness, verbal outbursts, constructive ideas, absenteeism, etc.; (2) emotional 
behavior; (3) dominant trends of thought and revery; and (4) such physical and physiological items 
as could be either detected or measured, such as blood pressure, blood count, colloid content of 
the blood, weight, hours of sleep, illnesses or pain, and feelings of fatigue. The observer spent all 
of the working day in almost constant contact with the workers studied, and much of the time 
after work with them either in their homes or elsewhere, endeavoring thereby to obtain a complete 
picture of their whole life. The purpose was to discover all the factors which made men_ happy, 
cooperative and efficient at work. 
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Whether the plant be union or non-union, mass collective bargaining 
or individual bargaining, makes no fundamental difference in these objec- 
tives, though it does make a difference in the technique of attaining them. 
The collective-bargaining procedure, to be truly successful, must not only 
permit but stimulate much greater worker participation in arriving at the 
desired goals. When the present exaggerated controversy over methods and 
agencies of bargaining has run its course, it will appear that the objectives 
referred to are fundamental and that as goals they completely outrank in 
importance any method of procedure. 


A CONGENIAL JOB 


As important a factor as any other would seem to be the nature of the 
work performed. Naturally, different kinds of jobs suit the different abili- 
ties and personality traits of the workers, but there are certain definite 
general prerequisites for all jobs which have to be satisfied before the re- 
lationship between man and job is satisfactory: 

1. ‘The worker should be able to recognize that the criteria of success 
or failure in the performance of his work have been fairly evolved, with 
due consideration to the physical, mental and emotional tension, and the 
trade difficulties involved. 

2. ‘The worker has to have confidence in his long-run capacity to per- 
form the work successfully, and this confidence has to be borne out by 
actual performance on the job. A slight question of doubt as to the outcome 
of particular jobs at times serves as a necessary stimulant. 

3. The more readily a job can be seen to serve a definite purpose, 
being judged by others on its merit in use, or held in high esteem by others, 
the more appeal it has. Wise management techniques can change the 
“value” of jobs in the eyes of the employees and the community. 

4. Enjoyment in the specific activities called for by the nature of the 
work should be present during a large proportion of the time spent at work. 

5. The element of freedom or at least variety of movement and 
thought seems to enter into the workers’ satisfactions. None of the men 
studied liked to be tied down to one spot physically or to one exacting rou- 
line operation mentally. A non-exacting, repetitive job that does not afford 
mental variety or demand concentration may be compensated for by the 
fact that the mind can roam to all sorts of pastures. It is this fact that may 
make a well-paid repetitive job bearable for a man of high intelligence, un- 
less he cannot think happy thoughts. 

6. ‘The joy of cooperative endeavor in a common task, the importance 
of which is very obvious, as in clearing away a wreck, is another helpful 
but not necessary factor in a congenial job. Practically all the other ele- 
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ments are present in the example mentioned, but the evidence definitely 
indicates the positive influence of cooperative endeavor. ‘This factor, how- 
ever, would not seem to be as all-inclusive as the five previously discussed, 
for some men are too self-centered to work well in groups. 

In conclusion we may say that for management to afford these satis- 
factions in the work requires careful and continuous observation and study 
of the mental ability, physical attributes, and emotional traits of the in- 
dividual worker and proper placement based on the requirements of the 
work and the qualifications offered by the worker. If the worker cannot 
bring to the work the necessary qualifications to afford him the requisite 
feeling of accomplishment, he will tend to prove unsatisfactory to the firm 
or a disappointment to himself. If the firm cannot offer him enjoyment 
in the work through proper placement, a feeling of confidence or purpose- 
fulness through training or incentive, and freedom of movement and 
thought, it is reducing the advantages possible in the nature of the work. 
Many of these advantages, however, go hand in hand with the next phase 
of the plant situation to be discussed: i.e., working conditions. 


SOUND WORKING CONDITIONS 


There is usually no sharp dividing line between the nature of the job 
as such and the conditions under which it is performed. As a matter of 
arbitrary distinction, we shall consider that under “working conditions” 
should be grouped: hours of work; ventilation and climatic conditions; il- 
lumination; condition of machinery, tools and materials used; availability 
and relative abundance of materials needed; attitude of storeroom atten- 
dants; location of machinery, work benches, etc., with reference to flow ol 
work and amount of space available per worker; condition and cleanliness 
of floor and grounds as they relate especially to ease of movement, health, 
and safety; provisions for reducing general tension inherent in work, such 
as cranes for heavy lifting, chairs with adjustable backs, etc. No significant 
or general change in any of these factors was made during the studies. Any 
conclusions to be reached must spring therefore from those times when the 
working conditions were below the ideal norm the workers would have liked 
or the norm at which the company had set them. An attempt to lay down 
specific rules regarding the actual regulation of working conditions, each 
phase of which is worthy of extensive consideration, is not warranted. The 
studies, however, did bring out the following significant facts regarding 
workers’ attitudes toward conditions of work: 

1. Proper ventilation, good tools, and other factors in satisfactory work- 
ing conditions tend more to prevent unhappiness than to constitute con- 
scious reasons for happiness in the minds of the workers themselves. 
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2. Sound working conditions therefore do not carry with them as 
obvious positive benefits as the satisfactory adjustment of the individual to 
the nature of the job. 

3. The likes and dislikes of workers with regard to conditions of work 
are in general based on comparison with conditions of similar grades of 
work in other plants, unless working conditions clearly interfere with a 
standard of production they wish to maintain or unless they are uncom- 
fortable or harmful to their physical health. 


4. There is no phase of the plant situation, therefore, where the lab- 
oratory or experimental method should be more consistently used, but 
where at the same time the workers’ reactions and desires should be more 
carefully ascertained and a spirit of cooperation in the experimental method 
encouraged. ‘This is equally true of the very controversial question of 
hours of work. In normal times, might it not be most beneficial to in- 
stitute a five-day week in the summer and a six-day week in the winter? 
Might not the Fair Labor Standards Act be so amended as to permit plants 
which could so arrange their schedules to shut down for an entire month in 
the summer and thus allow their workmen to spend all that time in the 
open air and sunshine? Might we not get more out of life working from 
noon to 7:30 P.M., at least in the winter—especially when we consider the 
possibilities of creating in plants artificial sunlight and other beneficial 
conditions which homes are not likely to have for decades? ‘Times now are 
not normal, but why should management and workers—especially at this 
time—not experiment cooperatively with all conditions of work to see which 
are most beneficial to both of them and which result in the optimum rate 
of production? 


5. Just as the positive effects of good working conditions may not be 
consciously reflected in the workers’ mental or emotional attitudes in the 
same degree as other satisfactory relationships in the plant, so also bad 
working conditions may often be accepted amiably, especially if the work- 
ers feel that they are necessary and due to circumstances beyond the em- 
ployers’ control. 


6. Finally, attention should be called to the present increasing impor- 
tance of conditions of work in causing fatigue, and to its elimination. Some 
general measures which have proved beneficial are given in Chart I. 


SECURITY 


All workers show distinct evidence of a need for some feeling of security, 
though naturally the younger men do not feel so definite a need to be sure 
of the particular jobs they fill at the moment. This problem, however, 
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CHART I 


MEASURES FOR REDUCTION OF FATIGUE CAUSED BY 
PLANT FACTORS 


Cause Remedy 
Physical activity Reduction in activity, elimination of 


useless movements, introduction of 
machinery; variations in job, pro- 
vision for rest on job 


Mental strain Rest pauses, better training 


Ordinary wear and tear; bodily tension Same as for physical activity and mental 
strain; relief from tension through 
movement or relaxation 


Emotional tension Alert, sympathetic and properly trained 
foremen; removal of all unnecessary 
friction; congenial companions 


Physical environment Elimination of detrimental conditions in 
plant; training in home hygiene 


Malnutrition and improper elimination Provision of proper lunch hour and fa- 
cilities for wholesome food; training 
in body hygiene and instruction as 
to the need for exercise 


Colds, ete. Prompt and efficient medical attention, 
elimination of plant conditions caus- 
ing colds, etc.; training in proper 
care 

Climate Regulation of temperature, humidity 
and air circulation 


Boredom Education in worth of job; provision for 
variety in activity; rest pauses; music 





General principles: 1. Expenditure of less energy 

Opportunity to recover energy be- 

fore supply is too far depleted 

3. Provision of plant and human en- 
vironment and atmosphere that is 
stimulating 


no 











presents the usual five angles to which the employer should give heed: 
1. Security against accidents. 


2. Security against arbitrary dismissal. 
g. Security against illness or other trouble (i.e., need of loans, etc.). 
4. Security against old age. 


5. Security against unemployment. 
All the men studied, because of the union regulations in effect, felt 
no cause for complaint regarding protection against arbitrary dismissal 
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or regarding the salety measures, though some irritation was observed 
when the erroneous impression got around during one American study that 
two accidents of any sort would cause a man’s dismissal. Security against 
illness and old age was also thought to be well taken care of in theory. Many 
of the American workers, however, did complain of the treatment accorded 
them by the company doctors and preferred often to go to their own physi- 
cians for treatment. Since the “relief’’ departments were largely supported 
by the members’ contributions, there was less excuse for that feeling than 
if the entire cost had been borne by the companies. It is not an easy matter 
in a scheme of providing medical attention and sickness benefits to get all 
the physicians employed to take as personal an interest in the insured as 
in their private patients. ‘lhe workers also are often more critical of the 
ability of the company doctors than of their own physicians’. In Great Brit- 
ain and Germany socialized medicine was the rule, and this problem was 
solved by permitting the workers to go to any doctor on the authorized list. 
The only criticism against old-age pensions was made by the American work- 
ers and was leveled at the the fact that in most of the companies the amount 
of pension was based on the average wage paid the pensioner during the ten 
or more years preceding his retirement. In those cases where the worker’s 
job had been changed during this time and his wage scale materially re- 
duced, such a complaint is understandable, despite the fact that the entire 
cost of the pension scheme may have been borne by the employer. In the 
United States, national old-age pensions have been introduced so recently 
that no valid general deduction can be made as to the employees’ opinions. 

Naturally, security against old age and possibly sickness and accidents 
may not seem so necessary to the young worker because his exuberance of 
energy and high hopes make it difficult for him to realize its importance. 
All the workers studied at times failed to observe the factor of safety as 
consistently as one might expect. Sometimes this was due to the low emo- 
tional resistance of the worker or to some distraction which rendered him 
incapable of doing his work at the proper speed and of retaining, in addi- 
tion, sufficient power of integration to observe the safety factor. At other 
times it seemed the result of a superabundance of energy which drove him 
to seek satisfaction for his ego by attempting to show his disdain for all re- 
strictions, the safety regulations included. A conscientious effort by man- 
agement to make the plant as safe as possible and an unremitting cam- 
paign to educate the workers—or, as a final resort, punish them for the in- 
fringement of safety rules and hold the direct supervisor responsible—brought 
about the cooperation of the workers in reducing accidents, without incur- 
ring their resentment. 

Of the various forms of insecurity, fear of unemployment proved most 
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worrisome to all who thought they had reason to dread it. Here the only 
protection the American workers had until recently was their own endeavors, 
though the seniority system in many companies concentrated this fear among 
those with less service instead of allowing it to exist as an indefinite emo- 
tional condition affecting the majority of the workers. 

In Germany and Great Britain the workers were not quite so seriously 
disturbed by the possibility of losing their jobs, because of the systems of 
unemployment insurance which were in operation in those countries. How- 
ever, even there the apprehension caused by the possibility of losing one’s 
job was usually quite noticeable. Yet in no country do workers increase 
their productivity over a long-run period as a result of this fear. Workers 
do attain moments of high efficiency (and often make a great pretense of 
being very busy when in reality they are not). But any moments of in- 
creased efficiency are counterbalanced by those other periods when they say 
to themselves, “Oh, Hell, what’s the use? I'll get laid off anyway.” These 
studies as well as others conducted by both myself and other investigators, 
prove conclusively that the greatest single aid to efficiency would be the 
creation of a work situation in which the individual would not need to fear 
loss of his job so long as he did his work efficiently and cooperated with 
industrial engineers in the introduction of improved methods. 


SATISFACTORY REMUNERATION 


On practically no occasion did the American workers before 1934 men- 
tion their scale of wages as a source of dissatisfaction. ‘Though a number 
of the married workers had financial worries, they did not associate these 
worries with an unsatisfactory wage scale. The question arises why the wage 
problem as such occupied so little of the men’s attention. The first answer 
is suggested by the fact that the American companies studied paid as much 
as any competitor and more than most. Though the differential was only 
a few cents an hour, it was nonetheless sufficient to make the men realize 
that as far as remuneration was concerned they could do no better. 

That fact, however, did not prevent the question from being discussed 
during the lunch hour or on other occasions when the men gathered to- 
gether. At such times the main trend of the conversation in one company, 
for example, was discernible in the following statements: 


“Look at how much money the company made last year, and see 
how they have increased our production. Why shouldn’t they give us 
a chunk of them profits?” 


“They say we don’t suffer in hard times. Don’t we get laid off or 
put on short time? Before the stockholders get put on short time with 
their dividends we suffer, and it ain’t just not to let us in on the gravy.” 
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When, however, about a year alter such comments became most preva- 
lent, representatives of the employees in friendly conference with the man- 
agement secured a four-cent increase in the hourly wage rate, the men 
seemed to feel that the company had played square with them and practically 
all such critical comments died out. On my last visit throughout the various 
shops of the company before leaving for Germany to conduct a study there 
in 1932, I found that a large group of the men appreciated the former 
attitude of the management in regard to wages and were willing to consider 
a reduction in wages in a reciprocal spirit, provided proper guarantees were 
given for a return to the former rates when dividends again increased or 
provided greater stability of employment was assured. 

In Germany the study began at a time when the depression was near- 
ing its most critical point. It should not be surprising that in that country 
the wage question occupied the center of the stage far more than in the 
United States, because repeated wage cuts had reduced the income of the 
German workers, especially the unskilled ones, to an incredibly low level. 
As a result of this condition, the workers’ complaints took several general 
forms. Certain of them compared their situation to that of the good old 
days before the World War. Others often complained about the amount 
of wages they received in comparison with the amount received by the un- 
employed. Three quotations will portray the general trend of their 
comments: 

“Reflection over the political situation directs my thoughts to the 
hopelessness of my life. I get 24 marks* each week; 16 marks I give 
to my mother and four marks I have to pay as an instalment on a suit. 
In addition to that there are contributions to the library, the trade 
union, and the Social Democratic Party. What have I got left? I'd 
like to give up my work, but what else would there be in life? What 
in the world can a man do in order to make his thoughts happier? 
Well, perhaps I have got a little hope left because I am still young.” 

“As a young blacksmith before the War I earned 45 marks a week. 
Now I get only 38 marks although I have a family.” 

“The work doesn’t bring me any pleasure any more. ‘The new na- 
tional ordinance means another 20 per cent loan reduction if it is made 
a law. I can’t understand how anybody could even have any desire to 
work under our present conditions. My weekly wage is now 24 marks. 
Out of that I have to pay for unemployment insurance and other taxes 
15 per cent. I know a man who has a wife and one child and has been 
three years without any work, but every two weeks he gets 33 marks. 
I don’t get much more, and I have to work like a slave 40 hours a week.” 
These statements show that the wage question influenced the emo- 

tional attitude of the German workers profoundly. In spite of that fact, 





* At that time a mark was equal to approximately 25 cents in purchasing power. 
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however, one cannot escape the clear-cut impression that the actual amount 
of wages was not the most important fact in determining their fundamental 
relationship with their employers. A low wage will be borne willingly by 
workers provided they consider it “just” and it is not relatively out oJ 
line with the income of other classes of citizens. ‘This principle loses its 
effectiveness, however, the less the wage provides the most fundamental 
necessities of existence, as is shown by the revolutions which occurred in 
France and Russia. 

If, however, the wage provides these basic necessities of life, it would 
seem, therefore, that the wage question could be satisfactorily settled 
through: 

(1) the cooperative and accurate determination of fair rates for dif 
ferent jobs, chiefly on the basis of training, skill, tension, and im- 
portance involved; 

(2) the payment of general wage rates which are fair in comparison 
with those paid in other industries; and 

(3) a conscientious effort to allow the workers to share in unusual 
profits acquired either through efficiency or good fortune. 


If one were to begin to apply these principles of wage settlement to 
the national situation today, an economic principle would need to be added: 
Consumer demand must be kept at the lowest possible level. 

The following practical recommendations could then be made for 
investigation by the Department of Labor: . 

1. Existing differentials should be changed only after careful analy- 
sis and with the consent of all concerned. 

2. Studies of levels of wages in the different industries should be 
made by the government, with the advice of joint boards of employers and 
workers, and national averages for groups of comparable skills ascertained 
as of 1940. 

3. Wages and salaries above those averages should be frozen as to 
base rates, except that, as the cost of living increases, the averages should 
automatically increase 5 per cent with each 5 per cent increase in the cost 
of living. 

4. Wages below those averages should be brought up to those averages 
if earnings in the plants or industries permit. 

5. Except in those defense industries where special plants have been 
built, the amounts of profits, depreciation and reserves should likewise be 
frozen at the average of 1938-39-40, except where profits on paid-in capital 
and surplus have not reached 5 per cent, which figure should be permitted. 

6. After permitted sums for profits, depreciation and surplus are de: 
ducted and excess profits taxes are paid, if a surplus is still available it 
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should be shared by workers, management and stockholders equally in the 
form of 3 per cent non-negotiable government bonds. 

I am not an economist and cannot pass judgment on the economic dif- 
ficulties involved in the practical application of these suggestions. Certainly 
from the psychological standpoint they are eminently justified by the acute 
need for total preparedness—mental, emotional and economic—to overcome 
the problems created by total war in a poorer and more mechanized world. 
Great Britain, with her 50 per cent income tax and her Keynes plan for 
compulsory loans, may be an example we should even now begin to take 
seriously. 

It need hardly be added that the benefits obtainable from these prin- 
ciples depend entirely on the spirit with which they are applied. This in 
turn will be affected by whether the employer or the employees have adopted 
them as early as possible without waiting for pressure to bring them about. 
If, however, both workers and employer enter upon wage or other negotia- 
tions as two enemy groups, each seeking to cut the other’s throat and failing 
to consider the solution of such problems as a joint task and a common 
duty, the most fundamental principles, of a psychological nature or other- 
wise, will be of no advantage. 


JUSTICE, EQUALITY AND INDEPENDENCE 


Men cannot work in close contact without regulations and laws to guide 
them. It makes all the difference in the world whether these regulations 
are understood to be drafted and enforced in a spirit of justice and equality. 
Though the heading of this section, “Justice, Equality and Independence,” 
may sound like an echo of the year 1776, these abstract principles are 
deemed worthwhile by workers today. 

While a regulation may be made regarding practically any matter, from 
minor shop practices to the machinery for effecting wage changes, the reac- 
tions of the men in these studies have indicated to me that a satisfactory 
body of industrial law should provide these four fundamentals: 

1. Safeguards against unfair treatment through 

(a) A facile procedure for the prompt and impartial rectification 
of individual grievances 

(b) Provision of fair trial before dismissal 

(c) Equal representation in setting rates and standards, and in 
performing both legislative and judicial functions of industrial 
legal machinery—i.e., making new regulations, changing old 
ones, and judging cases of negligence. 

2. Punishment in proportion to negligence and inefficiency through 

(a) Penalties for infringement of regulations 
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(b) Standards of efficiency 
(c) Personal responsibility 
3. Reward in proportion to effort and efficiency through 
(a) Appreciation 
(b) Increased financial return 
(c) Promotion 


4. Education (not dictation) as the keynote through 
(a) Review and, if necessary, impartial arbitration of disputed 
points 
(b) Mutual explanation of, and effort to understand, each other’s 
problems and wishes 
(c) Recognition of workers’ rights to growth and self-expression and 
management’s rights to a fair return and security of capital. 


Because a regulation is on paper, however, is no proof that it is actu- 
ally carried out in spirit. One company, nationally famous for its old-age 
pension plan, discharged a worker who had been working at the same job 
for 28 years, because, so it was claimed, he was unable to do the work. 
In three more years he would have retired on a pension. Many large cor- 
porations have exemplary plans on paper, but they are often administered 
by the lower-ranking officials in such a way as to create more resentment 
than if they were not supposed to represent the company’s policy. If the 
employer or higher executive would spend a month every other year as a 
humble worker in his own or some friend’s plant, he would gain such in- 
sight into this problem of securing efficient administration of justice as to 
benefit greatly both himself and the workers, provided he left his precon- 
ceived ideas and prejudices behind. 


UNDERSTANDING AND EFFICIENT SUPERVISION 


The discussion, in the preceding section, of the problem of adminis- 
tering satisfactorily the best-designed rules and regulations closed with 
emphasis on the importance of the administering officers. This importance, 
however, is not confined to the administration of rules. The supervisor is 
a vital part of every phase of industrial relations. He must assist in putting 
the worker into a job that appeals to him and for which he has qualifying 
abilities, in giving him the necessary training, in providing the best possible 
working conditions. But even though all those phases are administered 
perfectly, there still remains what may be called the “daily control” of the 
individual workers. The chief task of the foreman in this respect is to stim- 
ulate the worker to spend his energy willingly and gladly. ‘This task is not 
always easy, for man usually likes to conserve his energy unless he has a 
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superabundance of it or some unusual stimulus or crisis taps the reservoir. 

The foreman, then, must act as the “governor” of his men’s efforts. 

Analysis of many successful foremen and executives would seem to sug- 

gest the worth of the following principles: 

1. The foreman must be able to act as his own “governor.” 

2. He must know his job thoroughly. 

3. He must be able to demonstrate in his own behavior the traits and 
abilities he wants to find in his men. 

4. He must stand up for his men to the best of his ability, both boost- 
ing them before others and endeavoring to protect them from 
unjust action. 

5. He must play no favorites. 

6. He should be quiet and genial, yet strict in fundamentals, not let- 

ting anything be “put over’ on him. 

7- He should be able to reprimand his men without losing their re- 
spect and liking. Adherence to the first six principles will help 
him to do this, but in addition he should 
(a) Reprimand a man and then forget it 
(b) Never hold a grudge 
(c) Never belittle a man. 

8. He cannot “drive” men to consistently high effort. Sometimes, it 
is true, we noted instances when caustic criticism or reiterated 
“hurry-ups” brought about increased production, but in the long 
run such a policy defeated its own end. 

g. Study of the most successful foremen would lead us to prescribe 
two general methods which can be used to encourage production 
without causing resentment: 

(a) Praise past good work (not the worker) and encourage the 
worker with respect to a present task, though at the same time 
admitting its difficulty. 

(b) Challenge subtly his ability either to do a task at all or to do 

it as well as others. 
The method of encouragement is in general best for the more 
submissive type of worker, while the challenge should be ap- 
plied as a rule to the aggressive man, though the study of the 
regular fluctuations in average weekly emotional states showed 
that a usually aggressive man may at times present very sub- 
missive reactions, and vice versa. 

10. He must never be too busy to listen interestedly to a man’s ex- 
planation or suggestion. 

11. He should endeavor to explain things as thoroughly as possible to 
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his men. It is in this regard that the foreman most frequently falls 
down. The same failure is also to be observed in the relations 
between the higher officials and the foremen. 

12. The ordinary foreman does not realize the advantage of having 
a workers’ committee, a personnel manager, or a disciplinary court 
to which he can refer cases and which can study the cases thor- 
oughly from all angles to determine if there is reason for leniency. 
If the foreman attempts to judge cases on their merit rather than 
to abide strictly by the rules, he runs the risk of seeming to play 
favorites. 

13. He should study the goals of every man under him and endeavor 
to help every man toward them. Even if a foreman cannot actually 
do anything to help, his sympathy and encouragement create a 
constant bond of loyalty and good will. 

14. He should remember that congenial companions make the day 
go fast. 

15. The ideal foreman keeps in mind the fact that there are usually 
three sides to every question—his, the other fellow’s, and_ the 
right one. 

‘These seem to me the most important points suggested by my investi- 
gations for a foreman to keep in mind. ‘There are doubtless more that 
are equally important. In fact, a whole book could easily be written on the 
relationship between the foreman and his men. 

If, however, we turn to other aspects of understanding and efficient 
supervision, it is to be recalled that the workers desired to have tools, ma- 
chinery and other accessories of their work maintained in such condition 
and amount as not to hamper them in achieving their quotas. If there is 
a reason for lack of material or other inefficiency, the attempt should be 
made to “sell” that reason to the workers and justify the added trouble it 
creates for them. In the various plants where I have undertaken studies, 
I found that one of the greatest drawbacks in securing the workers’ whole- 
hearted cooperation lay in the lack of any effort on the part of the higher 
management to inform the workers—and, for that matter, the minor execu- 
tives—as to the whys and wherefores of certain new methods. The superin- 
tendent or general manager should realize that the foreman is a human 
being like the worker and that practically everything said in the preceding 
pages applies with equal emphasis to the relations between the higher off- 
cials and the foremen. 


We have now concluded the analysis of the general plant objectives or 
relationships, the establishment of which must today be the goal of all man- 
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agements. Otherwise, strikes and other labor troubles will be inevitable. 
These general objectives, however, are not sufficient of themselves to assure 
industrial peace during times like these. They must be supplemented by the 
policy of individual treatment of each worker. The foremen must know 
their workers and their aptitudes and weaknesses, their home relations and 
recreational activities. Chart II portrays a suggestive summary of factors in 
the relationship of one worker in order to illustrate this need. 

This step I am insisting upon is merely a further logical advance in the 
proper direction, in the establishing of the most fertile soil for the growth 
of true worker-management cooperation. If foremen and department heads 
truly analyze their workers from every angle and take practical steps in 
assisting them to overcome the crises confronting them, in addition to pro- 
viding such a plant situation as has been described, other problems of 
organization and coordination will iron themselves out with ease. ‘The only 
prerequisite is that the spirit back of the policy must be one of sincere 
friendliness on the part of management. 

In many firms, the introduction of this policy of individualization of 
treatment merely means a logical step in a direction in which they have 
been traveling for some time. The selection of employees, for example, 
is often accompanied by fairly thorough individual analysis. Individual job 
training underwent extensive development in many industries until the de- 
pression and is again being considered essential if our supply of skilled 
workers in many occupations is to be maintained. Accidents also are being 
analyzed more and more from the individual viewpoint. 

A logical objection to raise at this point would be a doubt as to the 
capacity of those of foreman rank to individualize the treatment of their 
employees. I can perhaps dispel some of that doubt. In three instances I 
have conducted the training of foremen in the individual method. In each 
case the results proved their capacity to absorb such training and utilize 
it successfully. Studies of their employees’ reaction to their new methods 
indicated great satisfaction. This finding was confirmed by a very notice- 
able reduction in the number of grievances which were not settled at their 
source. 


UNIONS’ REACTION 


Some may feel that the existence of a strong union with which they 
must deal renders impossible the type of individual approach which I am 
recommending. In the research and consulting work in which I have been 
engaged during the past 18 years and which constitutes the basis for this 
paper, I have had to deal with many and varied types of labor organiza- 
tions, ranging all the way from the “reddest” revolutionary unions in 
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agements. Otherwise, strikes and other labor troubles will be inevitable. 
These general objectives, however, are not sufficient of themselves to assure 
industrial peace during times like these. They must be supplemented by the 
policy of individual treatment of each worker. The foremen must know 
their workers and their aptitudes and weaknesses, their home relations and 
recreational activities. Chart II portrays a suggestive summary of factors in 
the relationship of one worker in order to illustrate this need. 

This step I am insisting upon is merely a further logical advance in the 
proper direction, in the establishing of the most fertile soil for the growth 
of true worker-management cooperation. If foremen and department heads 
truly analyze their workers from every angle and take practical steps in 
assisting them to overcome the crises confronting them, in addition to pro- 
viding such a plant situation as has been described, other problems of 
organization and coordination will iron themselves out with ease. ‘The only 
prerequisite is that the spirit back of the policy must be one of sincere 
friendliness on the part of management. 

In many firms, the introduction of this policy of individualization of 

treatment merely means a logical step in a direction in which they have 
been traveling for some time. ‘The selection of employees, for example, 
is often accompanied by fairly thorough individual analysis. Individual job 
training underwent extensive development in many industries until the de- 
pression and is again being considered essential if our supply of skilled 
workers in many occupations is to be maintained. Accidents also are being 
analyzed more and more from the individual viewpoint. 
A logical objection to raise at this point would be a doubt as to the 
capacity of those of foreman rank to individualize the treatment of their 
employees. I can perhaps dispel some of that doubt. In three instances I 
have conducted the training of foremen in the individual method. In each 
case the results proved their capacity to absorb such training and utilize 
it successfully. Studies of their employees’ reaction to their new methods 
indicated great satisfaction. This finding was confirmed by a very notice- 
able reduction in the number of grievances which were not settled at their 
source. 


UNIONS’ REACTION 


Some may feel that the existence of a strong union with which they 
must deal renders impossible the type of individual approach which I am 
recommending. In the research and consulting work in which I have been 
engaged during the past 18 years and which constitutes the basis for this 
paper, I have had to deal with many and varied types of labor organiza- 
tions, ranging all the way from the “reddest” revolutionary unions in 

















CHART II 


SUGGESTIVE SUMMARY OF FACTORS AND RELATIONSHIPS 
IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF WORKER "H" 


Positive 


Negative 


Work 


Work at regular job (machinist) con- 
genial and stimulating 
Varied 
Calls for intelligent thinking 
Confident of capacity 
Excellent training 
Good intelligence 
Provides status 
Relations with boss helpful 
Hours and physical conditions of work 
satisfactory 


Insecurity of job 
Relations with fellows sometimes strained 
(see “Personality Factors” for expla- 
nation) 
Work as tinsmith unsatisfactory after 
learning period over 
No feeling of being on his own 
Tension of work and cramped po- 
sition 
No future to it 


Outside 


Sex relations satisfactory 
Pleasure in children and routine of home 
life 


Wife unable to limit expenses to income 

Too expensive house under purchase 

Wife’s family in better financial condi- 
tion than he, makes for dissension 

Lack of sleep and quarrels with wife 
over performance of household duties 
after coming of second child 

Advent of unwanted child 

Little varied or beneficial recreation 


Personality Factors 


Abstract qualities of honesty, kindliness, 
willingness to cooperate, and desire 
to play fair 

Very generous and helpful to those he 
likes 

Ability to recover quickly from worries 


Note: 


at present two major crises. 


An overbearing manner with fellows, ac- 
centuated when worried or in a “low” 

A lack of intelligent reasoning based on 
reality 

Behavior rather unpredictable 

Hemorrhoids 

Great desire to be the center of atten- 
tion 

Willing to do almost anything to hold 


job (?) 


It is likely that H’s negative qualities would be less apparent if he were not facing 


Influence of the Past 


All past experience to date has led to better mechanical knowledge and power 


of adjustment. 
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Berlin to the most conservative trade unions in the United States. Natur- 
ally, there was opposition to certain points at times, but, frankly speaking, 
it was often much easier to convince the unions of the worth and necessity 
of the individual method of approach than it was the employers. Many 
employers cannot bring themselves to be as frank and aboveboard as is de- 
manded by the method of individual approach. 

Yet employers frequently complain today that their employees are 
being led more and more by labor leaders, that they have lost any influence 
they may have had. If they have, the answer is clear from the preceding 
paragraph. Employers of today as a group are suffering from the indiffer- 
ent treatment the employers of 1930-1933 and earlier gave their employees. 
Strikes are not being caused today by wily labor organizers or crafty foreign 
agents alone. Where strikes have occurred, confidence and sympathetic 
contact have been lacking. Management has not led with humility and 
sincerity—has not proved itself the better leader for the worker and his fam- 
ily. Ihe problem cannot be solved by the immediate supervisor alone. The 
policy at the top must pave the way for, and indicate cooperation with, his 
efforts at individualized leadership. Promises must be followed up with 
fulfilment. 


ESSENTIALS OF LEADERSHIP 


Top management, as well as the immediate foreman, if it really wants 
to regain a portion of its proper sphere of leadership, must then possess 
and exhibit in measurable degree the following seven qualities: 

1. First of all, a sense of humor and an “understanding heart.” 

2. The intelligence to recognize reality and the courage to face it. 


3. The ability to follow reason instead of emotion. 
4. A sense of fair play. 
5. The courage to stand up for one’s convictions and yet appreciate 


the other fellow’s point of view. 
6. The capacity for adjusting to changing conditions. 
A realization of the fact that life is a long-run process and that the 
emotional disturbance caused by the crisis of the moment must be 
discounted. 

When the employer or supervisor possesses these qualities even in part, 
he can then endeavor through informal but intimate interviews, through 
daily example, to inculcate these in his subordinates. In these interviews 


and contacts he must also remember four important mainsprings of 
behavior: 


~I 


1. A man must have one or more goals toward which he is striving. 
2. He must feel that he is making progress or that his marking time 
is temporary. 
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3. He should also feel that he is doing something worthwhile for some. 
one he admires. 

4. His attitude is largely colored by what may be called the “compari. 
son complex.” 


1, What the goals in a man’s life may be differ with various indi- 
viduals. One may want a better job; another may want a little house in 
the country; still another desires an automobile. After a man’s material ob- 
jectives have been attained—or even at the same time—his spiritual or psy- 
chological goals, such as a sense of accomplishment, recognition, apprecia- 
tion, etc., may still help him to enjoy working. ‘The foreman, or employer, 
who is big enough to recognize this innate need of a man to strive for 
something and is ready to consult with him frankly about his desires has 
achieved a highly efficient technique for securing the cooperation of his 
workers. ‘The employer who feels that he cannot bring up the question 
of the employees’ desires unless he is able to gratify them does not under- 
stand the need of men for someone to understand and sympathize with them. 

This fact throws the question of whether or not the workers desire 
a voice in management into its true light. They do not want a voice in 
management per se, but they do want a voice in determining all relation- 
ships which they realize affect their well-being. ‘These are, in order of 
importance in the workers’ mind: steadiness of employment; amount of pay; 
adjustment of grievances; and working conditions, including hours. Nat 
urally, they do not as a rule wish to sit on the board of directors or attend 
the general manager’s Monday morning staff meeting, because they do not 
as yet appreciate how important the work performed by these groups is to 
their well-being. Likewise they feel their knowledge is insufficient to be 
of value to such groups. If, however, the number of university men in the 
ranks of union leadership continues to grow, that attitude may change. 

2. The next point that I mentioned was the need for a feeling of 
_ progress toward a goal. When all are poverty-stricken or nearing poverty, 
as in Great Britain today, yet are striving toward and sacrificing for a 
common goal, or when the poorest are in fair circumstances and are mak- 
ing progress, as was the case in the United States in 1923-1929, the unrest 
caused by the human tendency to compare one’s lot with that of others be: 
comes a minor factor, if the situation is clearly understood and accepted. 
It is not enough, except for clearly temporary periods, merely to have 
one or more goals in mind. Progress toward one of them at least must be 
felt to assure lasting satisfaction. Too often, however, the employer thinks 
that the worker who is not ambitious to become a foreman is lacking in 
any desire for advancement. The desire for promotion is only one subdi- 
vision of the broader urge for achievement, for gratification of the ego. A 
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man's craving for promotion must be satisfied when he reaches the topmost 
position his ability entitles him to hold, but the wish to gratify his ego 
in some manner is a function of his physical and psychological energy and 
dies only when he is dead. 

3. ‘The third important essential for securing the greatest satisfaction 
from life is the feeling of doing something worthwhile. If this can be 
done for someone whose commendation we value (as, for instance, fore- 
man, employer, more skilled fellow worker, wife or sweetheart), the satis- 
faction is all the greater. Our modern civilization seems inclined to limit 
our circle of friends and to reduce the satisfaction which we may find in 
friendly human contact. ‘The result is that this other human bond of ap- 
preciative supervisors and homefolks has become all the more important. 
The truest service that religion performs in this connection is to give many 
people a sense of recognition, security and confidence which otherwise they 
cannot attain. 

4, One other important element in human nature which must always 
be kept in mind is that many of our attitudes are determined by what we 
may term “a comparison complex.” ‘The manual worker, for example, 
measures each sacrifice or each cut in wages which may be asked of him with 
what is demanded of the white-collar worker or of his supervisors and his 
employers. Only recently have we begun to realize as clearly as we should 
that the worker’s contentment does not come alone from the more technical 
factors, such as congenial work, sound working conditions, etc.; it also de- 
pends to a very high degree upon this comparison complex. It is this fact 
which makes the right sort of education so necessary if employers are to ob- 
tain full benefit from the square deal which they may really be giving their 
employees but which the employees may not realize or appreciate. 


SUMMARY 


In dealing with the employee as an individual, we must remember 
that there are, of course, two sides to the problem. The one is the actual 
environmental situation. ‘The other is his personality traits and what he 
thinks of his environmental situation. We cannot deny that the worker who 
is healthy, whose job is congenial, whose working conditions are sound, 
who possesses security of position, whose remuneration is satisfactory, who 
is treated with justice and equality, who is granted independence of thought, 
and who is supervised efficiently yet understandingly is better able to main- 
tain a healthy mental attitude than one who is not so well off. To arrive 
at these adjustments mutually, with worker and manager acting coopera- 
tively, must be our goal. 

But these adjustments, even if perfect, would not be enough today. 
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The treatment of each worker must be individualized. Strikes can be 
avoided without resort to law-making, violence or military force. Many 
of the evils of arbitrary authority inherent in wartime controls can be mini- 
mized—but only through a worker-management relation which is calculated 
all down the line to respond honestly to the legitimate needs of the indi- 
vidual worker. If this cooperative relationship cannot be worked out dic. 
tation will be the answer. But this dictation will not be that of either 
Capital or Labor. Of that fact we can be sure. 
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